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DON'T LET THE CANNING SEASON SLIP BY 
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Add to the days 
of your motor 


OU can lengthen the life of your 
car by the care you take with its 
lubrication. Poor oiling is to blame 
' for most motor repairs. Polarine 
lubrication saves repair bills, makes 
for quiet operation, prolongs car life, 
gives better performance, keeps your 
car on the road more days when you 
want it—all at a low cost. 


Consult the new Polarine chart, now ready 


Polarine Lubricating Service is two-fold — 
all the necessary high-quality grades to fit 
your car and the season, plus a chart that 
tells which grade to use. Get good oil and 
road advice at garages and service stations 
that display this chart. 


Always say Polarine—not a “quart of oil” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
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CIDER MILLS 


The old reliable Hocking Valley with 
wooden rollers. H. V. Corn Shellers, 
Potato Planters and Diggers, Fowler 
Cultivators, Rawlings Pulverizing Har- 
rows, Grape-Berry Presses and Crusher, 
Wade Gasoline Saw, Gehl Ensilage 


rr. rr 9 
The Little Giant Bean Harvester 
PRICE Harvests the beans right from the row, 
after the ar thoroughly atured. 
$135 This is t the be in thod a on Aba peng 
F.O.B. Factory 100 per ce ut germination assured. 
THE Lit rLE GIANT will save 20 | 











shels per hour. Main axle, caged Cutters—better than the best, Clipper 
| ro I r bearing Body easily idjusted Lawn Mowers for weeds. Our goods 
i gene ry ces Se. are dominant. We Give Service. 
he - me tO suit ridged or Lev 1 cultivation. Two 
ee ’ by j 2 K : 2 MW-pound mules andle it with ease, | Write us or order through your Dealer 
| e Set ee a as p> W rite for te stimon ials Catalogue FREE 
May _ Rawlings Implement Co. 
i: ARDY & NEWSOM, LaGrange, N. C. | Baltimore, Ma. 























WHITMAN HAY PRESSES | ae 


Or re t ’ if 
built in a "So uthern tory to meet Sou 
ern requirements "Siskbens, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog and 
lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. 


2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FOURTH OF JULY Independ 
SUGGESTIONS Day will so 

be here, and so it is fitting that M 

Hutt should devote considerabl 

o hints on outings and celeb: 


appropriate to the day. Many 
valuable hints will also be fo 
the Farm Women’s page. Page 1 


SUMMER SHEEP This being a fift 

PROBLEMS issue, Dr. But 
has devoted his page to certain pert 
nent sheep problems. Valuable hint 
on how to carry the flock through 
the summer without the usual losses 
are given. . Page 6. 


“OLD TIMES IN The stories this 

THE SOUTH” week in the remi 
niscenses of our oider readers on ex 
periences and customs of olden times 
in the South are unusually interesting 
Humor, pathos, and seriousness com 
bine to make these stories of soldiers, 
brides, sports, and farm life long ago 
of interest to readers now. Page 7. 


NEXT WEEK Tractors now occupy 
a place of no little importance in 
Southern agriculture. We have secured 
many valuable suggestions on the 
most economical care and operation 
of tractors for next week’s paper, our 
Tractor Special. Farm suggestions by 
Virginia agricultural leaders will be a 
feature of next week. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


ERE’S hoping that everybody has carefully read 

last week’s Progressive Farmer. Nobody should 

miss that thoughtful answer to the question, “How 
Shall We Provide High School Advantages for Coun- 
try Boys and Girls?” by Dr. E. C. Brooks; the inspiring 
story of Tom Bullard; the story of how a Georgia 
county is beating the boll weevils; the list of boys’ and 
girls’ club encampments in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia; and some uncommonly interesting 
advertising matter, We hope you have also asked 
yourself the twenty-five questions about your school as 
listed on page 2 last week; the ten questions about your 
teacher asked on page 14, and the fourteen questions 
about yourself, on the same page. If so, you are ready 
to begin on this week’s Progressive Farmer. 


I.—In the Tobacco Field 


T THIS time there are two very important pieces 

of work upon which both the yield and quality of 

tobacco depends. One is cultivation. The best 
tebacco is produced only when the growth is uniformly 
rapid and unchecked. If the soil is not kept loose and 
fine all over the field, it will become “spotted” and ir- 
regular and the cured tobacco will vary in quality. A 
constantly maintained earth mulch made fresh after 
each rain and remade in eight to ten days if rain does 
not fall is one of the secrets of high yields and good 
quality. Continue to cultivate until the crop is laid by. 


them is by dusting with arsenate of lead applied with a 
they have done much harm and that the work can be 
plants well at this season of the year. 

AY means plants cut before they have fully 
the by-product of matured plants with the seeds re- 
little better for feed than straw. This is due to two 
No, 2 is merely drying and not curing the hay. 
for rank and coarse crops and a little later for finer- 
may be exceptions.) The reasons for cutting when in 
and palatable and it 


yet spread as it fell from the sickle. 
leaves which are the best part of the hay, become bone- 
dry, charred and brittle, while the stems are yet un- 
cured. To avoid this, the hay should be first raked into 
windrows when the leaves have wilted and soon after- 
wards made into cocks, or if curing frames are used, 
placed on these. 

The one biggest secret in curing hay of uniform and 
high quality is that it be cured as much as possible in 
its own shade. 


III.—Best Potatoes From Vine Cuttings 
HAT the best sweet potatoes are grown from vine 
cuttings, and that these should be put out in late 
June and early July is a fact well established. 

That potatoes grown from vine cuttings are of better 

shape, more merchantable, and keep better, are facts 

that every potato grower should take full advantage of, 
whether he grows potatoes for market or only for 
home use. 

However, growing sweet potatoes from vines is not a 
guarantee that they will be free from disease or that 
they will keep well, since vines taken from diseased 
plants may carry disease and usually do. Consequent- 
ly, the greatest care should be exercised and no cut- 
tings taken from diseased plants. The presence of 
disease is usually discovered on the older part of the 
vine and especially at its base where it comes out of 
the ground. We believe it to be a good practice to 
carefully inspect each plant from which vine cuttings 
are taken and destroy all found to be diseased. 

This should be done even though the bedded potatoes 
were free of disease, since the ground where the slips 
were set may have been infected from previous crops 
ot potatoes grown there. 


IV.—Fall Crop Irish Potatoes 


AND intended for second crop potatoes should be 

selected now and kept in good condition until plant- 

ing time. By good condition we mean that it 
should be cultivated after each rain by disking and 
harrowing. This holds moisture and keeps the soil fine, 
loose, and mellow, as seedbeds, should be kept. 

For seed, use cold storage Irish Cobbler, Triumph, 
or Early Rose, and plant as soon as possible after tak- 
ing out of storage. The Lookout Mountain is being 
grown extensively in Piedmont South Carolina and 
with marked success. There is no trouble about a stand 
when this variety is grown, and it is highly recommend- 
ed by Clemson College. It is a strong grower and less 
susceptible to leaf diseases than other varieties. Seed 

















The other important work to keep regularly up with 
powder gun. The advantages of this method are that 
done with much less labor and very much quicker. It 

IJ.—Hay Should Be Cured, Not Just 

matured—while still juicy—and cured into palat- 
moved. The difference between hay and straw as feeds 
easily avoided practices. No. 1 is delaying the harvest 

The time to cut most of our hay and forage crops 
textured crops. (Some crops, like most cowpea varie- 
full bloom are that the nutriment is then distributed 
makes the best hay 


is the fight against worms. The best way to get rid of 
the worms are killed soon after they hatch and before 
takes only two to three pounds per acre to cover the 
Dried 

He and nutritious feed for livestock. Straw is 
is generally understood, yet much Southern hay is but 
until the crop has passed the best hay-making stage. 
for hay is when the crop is in full bloom—a little earlier 
ties that continue in bloom when the fruit is ripening, 
through the whole plant and more of it is digestible 
and the best feed. 


Even when cut at 
the best stage for 
making hay, an un- 
necessarily large part 
of our hay becomes 
low grade from poor 
practice in. curing. 
Too much hay is 
bleached by the sun. 
This is especially true 
when the yield is 
light and the sun 
strikes the greater 





It is then that the 


of this variety will keep in ordinary storage from dig- 
ging time in late July or early August. The high value 
of this variety is due to its ability to resist decay when 
kept through the spring and summer and to its sprout- 
ing promptly when planted in the summer. While not 


so good for table’ use as the Irish Cobbler, it yields 
much better. The Lookout Mountain is not a good 
variety for spring planting and is recommended only 
for the second crop. 

In the lower half of the Cotton Belt, plant the fall 
crop the first week in August, and in the upper half, 
between July 15 and 25. Better order seed now. 


V.—Soiling Crops and Emergency 


Pastures 
HEN we anticipate the “going dry” of a cow, 
we arrange to have anothe yme in” in time 


to maintain the needed supply of milk and but- 


ter. We should also anticipate the going dry of the 
pasture and have another come in at the right time— 
and right now is the right time to sow. A second sow- 
ing made about six weeks later will give fuller assur- 


ance of continuous green feed until frost 
Cowpeas, soy beans, sorghum, and Sudan grass are 
the four best crops for temporary summer and fall pas- 
tures and for cutting green for soiling. If we have a 
silo, the extra green feed will supplement any shortage 
of silage. If dry weather fails to come and there is no 
shortage of silage, then these crops may be cured as 
hay or forage or ' they n may gO in the silo, 


va Crops Are Deine 


OLLOWING is the latest United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture summary of weather and crop 
conditions for the Cotton Beit as issued last week: 
“The temperatures averaged slightly below normal in 
the central and eastern cotton states, but moderately 
above normal in the western portion, with mostly light 
to moderate rainfall in all sections. Warm weather and 
local showers caused fair to very good progress of cot- 
ton in Texas, though late-planted cotton needed moder- 
ate rainfall in a few sections. The weather was much 
more favorable for cotton in Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
where drier soil permitted considerable cultivation, and 
the warm weather was beneficial, in Okla- 
homa, though moderate damage flooding was done 
to cotton on some bottom lands in these 


particularly 
by 
states, 


“Nights were rather too cool for best growth of cotton 


in the east Gulf States, though mostly fairly good 
progress was reported, except in some of the wetter 
sections. The middle and latter part of the week was 


much more favorable for cotton in Georgia, where very 
good growth was reported, but the general condition 
continued rather poor. Cotton mar de fair “ly good pro- 
gress in South Carolina, and very good to excellent pro- 
gress in North Carolina, where the moderate rains were 
beneficial, Truck and minor crops made fair to good 
progress in the Southern States, except where it was 
toc dry in portions of Texas.” 
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there is a woman 
who cans sterile eggs 
vy putting them down 
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silicate, and sells 
them cheaper than 
the market when 
eggs are high. She 


never palms them off 
as fresh eggs. That 
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EARLY PULLETS MAKE THE PROFIT. NOT A COCKEREL IS IN SIGHT IN THIS POULTRY YARD THIS SUMMER 
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woman has integrity. 
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“Diversification, Co-operation, Stand- 


ardization”’ is South Carolina’s Motto 


NOTHER editorial visit to South Carolina has 

given The Progressive Farmer an up-to-date real- 

ization of the splendid program of progress to 
which South Carolina farmers and farm leaders have 
dedicated themselves. “Diversification, Codperation, 
and Standardization” is the new agricultural motto of 
South Carolina, and under this banner the State is 
marching steadily forward. The State is finding other 
“money crops” than cotton, and learning not only how 
to produce but also how to market these new sources 
of cash and profits 

I 


“South Carolina is the only Southern state that has 
successfully marketed the sweet potato,” says Director 
W. W. Long. This was brought about largely by the 
work of Messrs. Young, Harkey, Lewis, and others as- 
signed to this special work. Every car is inspected be- 
fore leaving the shipping point and again when it reaches 
its destination. This inspection is made by licensed gov- 
ernment inspectors and their certificate is a guarantee. 
This guarantee sells the potatoes, since the buyer knows 
what it contains and what each crate contains before 
the car is. opened. Confidence is more truly “the 
life of trade” than is competition. 

Some South Carolina potato fields run only 35 to 45 
per cent grade No. 1. This entails a big loss, since the 
association handles only the best potatoes. To over- 
come this grading loss, the Extension Service is breed- 
ing a more uniform and better potato. Mr. Pressley 
Coker of Hartsville is also engaged in this work and 
has made good progress. Ina short while all potatoes 
grown by the association will come from standardized, 
disease-free, specially grown and certified seed. In no 
other way can uniformity be secured. 

II 

At Charleston sixteen men inspected the 1923 Irish 
potato and other truck shipments. These inspectors are 
cooperatively furnished by the Federal government and 
the State Extension Service and are only licensed by 
the Federal government. A certificate of inspection is 
given the shipper and*a copy goes with the car. This 
guarantees conformity to government standards. The 
buyer knows what he is getting without opening a car- 
rier, Federal inspection at both ends means absolute 


protection. “Fraudulent commission men are having 
their teeth pulled and their bills cut,” said an extension 
officer. 


South Carolina has a state inspection law and it is 
being enforced. It has established the South Carolina 
products on the market. Inscriptions on carriers mean 
just what they say. No “pig in a poke” sales are made. 

Director Long and his workers are concentrating on 
grading, packing and standardization of truck crops. 
To this end Dr. Long tells us that he has brought into 
the state forty-two graders and packers to assist the 
South Carolina truckers. A man was sent to Florida 
to locate good men anywhere they could be found. They 
were further trained at Charleston in a special school 
conducted in codperation with the United States Bureau 
of Markets. 


Inspection at present is confined to Irish and sweet 


potatoes, lettuce, cantaloupe, watermelon, cucumber, and 
cabbage, and will be continued through the season, 
paralleling the grading, packing, and shipping of these 
products. Dr. Long tells us that in 1912 the carlot 
shipments of truck from South Carolina were 3,000. 
Last year, 1922, the number of cars passed the 14,000 
mark—an increase of neatly 400 per cent in ten years. 


Il 


In South Carolina the Beaufort section has become 
famous for its lettuce. The Extension Service realized 
that the growers were not packing their lettuce in the 
best way, and offered them the services of an experi- 
enced grader and packer. The offer was declined with 
“Thank you; we are getting along all right and need no 
help.” 

But the offer did not stop there. An extension man 
went to see one of the large lettuce growers and of- 
fered to make a trial pack, promising that he would pay 
the difference out of his own pocket if his pack did not 
bring as much per hamper in New York as he had been 
getting. When the shipment was made, it brought not 
only as much, but more. Here are the New York quo- 
tations made on the basis of the new Beaufort pack as 
reported the day we saw Dr. Long: 


“Lettuce: North Carolina, $1.50-$2; California, $3.50-$4.50; 
South Carolina, $5.” 


The difference in the pack alone has more than 
doubled the profit from the lettuce! 


IV 


.Dr. Long is Director for the whole state of South 
Carolina and in his effort to standardize the state’s 
products, he wants everybody to join in. He sees that 
up-to-date farmers should not only make codperation 
and standardization statewide, but also affiliate with 
other states and conform to nation-wide rules and regu- 
lations for standardization. As he says: “The first 
state to standardize and to ship only the best will lead 
all the others. Look at California! South Carolina is 
in the race for first place and we are right now success- 
fully competing with California, Yes, we have a pro- 
gram—but what is a program worth if it is not carried 
out? We are carrying our program through. We are 
just coming to realize what God has done for us in the 
way of soil and climate. We have been mighty poor 
tenants of the Almighty but we are now converted to 
the gospel of codperation and standardization.” 


The simple practice of “Diversification, Codperation, 
and Standardization” is going to make South Carolina 
more prosperous than ever before. 


Co-operation Among North Carolina 
Agricultural Agencies 


HE general public, including the press of North 

Carolina, seems to have no clear idea of the work 

and relations of the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the State College of Agriculture, 
and the Agricultural Extension Service and State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station—the last two conducted 
jointly by the Department of Agriculture and the col- 
lege. 

In most states at present the Department of Agricul- 
ture does police and regulatory work, such as the in- 
spection of foods, feeds, and fertilizers; quarantine 
work; orchard and seed inspection, etc., etc. 

In most states, too, the agricultural college conducts 
the agricultural extension work, including the work of 
county agents, and the work of research or investigation 
through the state experiment station. 

In North Carolina, however, the State Department 
ot Agriculture, which receives a tax of 20 cents on each 
ton of fertilizer sold in the state, has an unusually large 
income—the largest of any state agricultural depart- 
ment in America, Consequently, it is able to do much 
more than the mere regulatory and police work carried 
on by most other state departments of agriculture. For 
this reason it years ago began doing much research and 
extension work in its own name, while the state agricul- 
tural college was also actively at work along similar 
lines. This naturally resulted in some jealousy, some 
friction, and serious duplication of work—to the loss of 
the taxpayers and to the confusion of agricultural 
leadership. 

It was to remedy this condition that the legislature 
of 1913 provided that all investigational and research 
work, and all work of the same kind done by both col- 
lege and department, should be conducted under the 
general supervision of a “Joint Committee for Agri- 
cultural Work.” This joint committee is composed of 
four members of the State Board of Agriculture, four 
trustees of the college, the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, and the president of the college, together with the 
governor of North Carolina as ex-officio chairman. Un- 
der this joint’ committee North Carolina has made a 
wonderful record of agricultural progress 

However, during all these ten years the executive or 
head offices of both the extension service and the ex- 
periment station have been located with the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. The director of the Exten- 
sion Service and Experiment Station was also for a 
time state chemist to the Department of Agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Now it is proposed that the director of the Station and 
Extension Service shall have his office at the college 
and serve as dean of agriculture at the college. But the 
control of the experiment station and extension servic¢ 
“Joint Committee for Agri- 
bed, and that law will be 


is still vested by law in the 
cultural Work” already descri 
observed. 

The new arrangement does not mean that the college 
will exclusively control either research or extension 
work. It does mean that the college will hereafter be 
more closely tied up with such work and will get a larger 
share of the recognition. But having the director at 
the college and an officer of the college does not any 
more nullify joint control than did having the director 
at the department and an officer of the department, as 
was formerly the case. The helpful coédperation of the 
state’s agricultural agencies, both through money and 
men, should continue along the same general lines as 
for the last ten years, and the only change expected is 
increased recognition of the fact that the agricultural 
college of the state is a joint factor with the agricul- 
tural department of the state in carrying forward North 

Carolina’s wonderfully successful program of agricul 
tural progress. 


The South a Large Producer of Truck 


HOSE who look upon the South as a “land of 

cotton,” producing no other crops in large quanti- 

ties, have made a bad guess. Many thousands of 
acres are devoted to truck crdpsin many of the South- 
ern States. Georgia and South Carolina, among the 
Southern States, produce asparagus on a commercial 
scale. Georgia devotes about 1,500 to 1,600 acres to this 
crop and South Carolina about the same. South Caro- 
lina also grows approximately 3,800 acres in spinach; 
Texas, 9,400 and Virginia, 6,250. Mississippf grows 
from 1,500 to 3,000 acres annually in cucumbers for 
pickling purposes. 

It is in cucumbers, to be marketed in the fresh form, 
however, that the Southern States make a big showing. 
In 1922 the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Texas and Virginia devoted approximately 
20,000 acres to this crop. We are speaking, of course, 
not of the home gardens, but of the commercial 
acreage. 

Like cotton, the truck crops have their insect enemies. 
3ut for the most part these enemies can be more easily 
controlled than can the boll weevil. While more inten- 
sive culture is required the return, under good manage- 
ment, is usually commensurate with the extra attention 
demanded. Many fruit and truck crops, not mentioned 
above, make up an appreciable cash income for the 
South, aside from cotton. 


ROPS to plant in corn are 

nuts, velvet beans, pole snap beans, and dry beans. 
They all help the land. Pumpkins, cushaws, and win- 
ter squash may also be planted. 


cowpeas, soy beans, pea- 


IME is a disinfectant when used about the home in 
damp places. It does away with bad odors, too. 
Keep a supply of slaked lime for use at regular inter- 
vals. Dust hog and chicken houses with lime after 
cleaning them out. Keep a supply of lime in the privy 
and use it at least once daily. An ordinary dipper is 
good to apply it with in the privy. 


F THE sows are bred for fall litters they should not 
be starved in a “wood's pasture” during the summer. 
The shade of the woods is good, if the sows get enough 
feed to make good growth and lay up reserve flesh 
and strength for nursing the litter, but good strong 
litters are not produced nor are the pigs as well nursed 
by sows that have been allowed to remain poor during 
the summer. 


O-OPERATIVE extension work in agriculture and 
home economics reminds one of inoculation for leg- 
umes—a mighty small germ goes a powerful long way. 
As examples, (1) a boys’ corn club boy planted an acre 
of corn and made 47 bushels. His father had been get- 
ting less than 20 bushels. Now the father uses his son's 
improved seed and averages 32% bushels. (2) A poul- 
try club girl paid $1.50 for 13 eggs three years ago. In 
her neighborhood there was not a flock of purebred 
chickens. Now they are all purebred. 
_ citizens of Union County, South Carolina, held a 
mass meeting on June 14 for the purpose of adopt- 
ing a definite agricultural program. This was not 
merely a farmers’ meeting but one of professional and 
business men as well as farmers. The sow, cow, and 
hen will have prominent parts in the future program of 
Union County, and plans have been made for placing 
250 grade Jerseys through the codperation of every 
bank in the county. Similar plans will be followed for 
the placing of hogs and poultry throughout the county. 
This all is the result of codperation. How else could such 
results be obtained? We suspect that Union County, S 
C., has entered a contest with Turner County, Ga., and 
we will now “Watch Union Grow,” What county will 
be next? 


< 


et eos 
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A Mid-year Message to Mrs. Farmer 


Are We Really Going to Get That Extra “$500 a Year?” 


EAR Mrs. Farmer: 
Six months ago, just as the new year 1923 began, 


I wrote a special message urging you to join with 
Mr. Farmer and the whole family in a positive and de- 
termined effort to make the “$500 more a year” that 
The Progressive Farmer believes 
every Southern farm family should 
set out to get for itself. 


I am now writing to suggest that 
we analyze the progress we have 
made and see whether or not we 
are doing all that we might to 
get that extra $500 and the extra 
comforts and conveniences it would 
mean for us. 





CLARENCE POE 


I.—Are You Really Doing a Good 


Farming on Your Farm? 


S I said six months ago, many a farmer has failed 

simply because his wife took no interest or pride 

in his work. In town business it is usually the 
case that the wife can have small part in helping her 
husband’s prosperity. On the farm, however, the re- 
verse is true. The farm woman lives in her husband’s 
place of business. She is his business partner. Her 
counsel goes far in helping determine farm practice 
and farm profits. 

For all these reasons, I think it well right now to re- 
read the late Prof. Massey's “Twenty Tests of a Good 
Farmer” as given in The Progressive Farmer week 
before last. If we are going to get that extra “$500 
More a Year” the first thing to do is to get the founda- 
tion right—see to it that we are really doing good 
farming. And by way of determining whether or not 
we are farming in the right way, I know hardly any 
other test so fitting and comprehensive as that embodied 
in Prof. Massey’s article. Let me re-state his twenty 
main points in the briefest possible language, and then 
let’s each of us see whether these twenty rules 
of success are or are not being put into practice on our 
own farm: 

1. Is your farm operated with the definite determina- 
tion to make the land richer each year? 

2. Is yours a rotating, diversifying, “live at home” 
farm, giving proper attention not only to diversified 
farm crops but also to livestock, poultry, and dairy 
products? 

3. Are you using modern plows, cultivators, etc., 
which require cheap horse labor rather than too much 
highly expensive human labor in making crops? 

4. Do you as far as possible have something to turn 
under for soil improvement before each crop planted ? 

5. Do you practice deep breaking followed by shallow 
and level cultivation? 

6. On your farm, are you making proper use of leg- 
umes—cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, clovers, vetch, 
and alfalfa—both for enriching land and for cheap hay? 

7. Is there a constant effort to have well-shaped 
fields, free both of gullies and of ragged, uneven, 
sprouty corners? 

8. Do you cut and shock your corn instead of practic- 
ing the old labor-wasting, corn-yield reducing, folly of 
fodder-pulling ? 

9, Are you doing your part in the great movement 
that promises a new era for farmers through business- 
like codperation in buying and selling? 





By CLARENCE POE 


17. Are you trying to make your community a better 
place to live in and to encourage your neighbors in the 
adoption of progressive methods and ideas? 


18. Are you giving your home a proper and beautiful 
setting of grass, trees, and shrubbery, and have you 
provided good, well-cared-for pastures for your cattle, 
hogs, and horses? 

19. Do you feel a real pride in the profession of 
farming, dignifying it by trying to make it a genuine 
art or science, honoring its leaders, and seeking to pro- 
mote every movement that looks to its enrichment and 
improvement ? 

20. Do you have a sense of responsibility to God for 
the use you make of His soil, realizing that we are in- 
deed “tenants of the Almighty,” commissioned by Him 
“to dress and to keep” whatever part of His footstool 
is committed to us for a lifetime. 


II.—Let’s See ““Where We Are At” 


DOUBT whether any family can do anything better 
tonight than to give the farm an “examination” 
(somewhat as teachers give examinations in school) 
and see whether or not the farm that each particular 
family lives on can “pass” when tested by Prof. Mas- 
sey’s thoughtful and critical questionnaire. He pre- 


“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


ELL, now, somebody has told the truth at last! 

Along comes C, E. Gowen, Shelbyville, Tenn., 

who sends us a list of the sights and sounds he 
enjoys most in the country; and when he comes to men- 
tion “the welcome sound of the dinner horn,” he puts 
“welcome” in great big capitals just as is seen in the 
copy below! We know that all the farm folks with 
good husky appetites (and that, thank the Lord, in- 
cludes most of them) are going to say a hearty amen 
to Mr. Gowen’s list of “Things I Love Most in the 
Country” :— 








“A field starred with daisies. 

“A woodland with its cool retreats. 

“The music of the streams as they gurgle from the 
bosom of the hills. 

“The lane with its hedge of honeysuckle and wild 
grapevines. 

“A field of clover when it is locking the sunshine in 
its blooms. 

“The billowy wheat and the rustling leaves. 

“The old snag in the pond where the turtles bathe in 
the sunshine. 

“The piping of the quail and the call of the whippoor- 
will when the shades of night have fallen over a peace- 
ful world. 

“The ‘old oaken bucket’ 
on an August day. 

“The trip to the barn when I was a barefooted boy, 
and the warm place on the dog fennel where the cows 
slept. 

“The plowboy’s merry whistle and the WELCOME 
sound of the dinner horn, 

“The Progressive Farmer and my rural postman who 
delivers it promptly once a week.” 

Shelbyville, Tenn. 


and the cool draft from it 


C. E. GOWEN. 


sents exactly twenty inquiries. Let’s allow five points 
for each question to which we can answer “yes,” and 
then see whether the farm we live on scores 60, 75, 80, 
90, or 100. 

Next, why not make a note of the questions that must 
be answered “No,” and then try this same examination 
a year from now, and see how much progress we shall 
have made? The farm we are on may make a rather 
lew score now, but if we are making progress every 
year, adopting some improved methods and ideas each 
season, there is abundant reason for pride and courage, 
no matter if we must wait several years before reaching 
the coveted goal. 

If we wish to get that extra “$500 more a year” which 
the average Southern farmer can surely get by better 
farming, we can do it only by frank, candid, and 
searching self-examination, finding out at what points 
we are doing well and resolving to persevere and im- 
prove, but finding out also just precisely where we are 
falling down and firmly resolving to improve at these 
points. I know no better score card which a farm wife 
can encourage her husband to use than is found in the 
twenty inquiries I have summarized and re-stated in 
this letter. 


III.—Now Let’s Take a Vacation 


NE more thing, and I am done. I hope this year 

that more Southern farm families than ever be- 

fore will takes a vacation. It pays. While The 
Progressive Farmer believes most strongly in efficient 
farming and making more money from farming, we 
also believe in “the pursuit of happiness” and taking 
some time off to enjoy life as we go along, 

We all need to play more. This play element is some- 
thing we can never safely drop out of life, no matter 
how old we are. In many cases a farm family neglects 
the little work required to dam up a fishpond or bath- 
ing-place when a group of city people would pay hun- 
dreds of dollars yearly for its advantages, Many a 
farmer sells to other men for a few dollars hunting 
privileges these men come hundreds of miles to enjoy 
when he himself takes no advantage of the opportunities 
at his own door. Too often, too, when the farmer or 
farm woman has a period of leisure, he or she neglects 
to plan for it and organize it so as to get real happiness 
from it, by arranging a really joyous rest period in 
companionship with others. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to turn back to Old Testament days and see 
how the Almighty of old told the farmers of Judea to 
take great vacations in neighborhood or family groups 
= they finished their crops each year, leaving their 
1omes and going out to e gether i nts 
eat dP oo * dwell together in tents or 

“Also on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
when ye have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye 
shall keep a feast unto the Lord seven days; 

Mae ye shall take you on the first day the 

soughs of goodly trees with branches of pz ‘tree 

and the boughs of thick trees and Sues aan 
brook; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 

God seven days.” Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 


A Book to Get This Week 


OUR children are out of school now and have 
some time for getting happiness from the art of 
reading that they have acquired. Have they ever 
read Robinson Crusoe? To read that 








10. Have you joined the ranks of the 
progressive farmers whose houses are 
painted—both for reasons of beauty and 
as a preservative of expensive lumber? 

11. Are you a reading farmer—not 
only reading newspapers but bulletins, 
books, and ts that deal especially 
with the great business of farming? 

12. Is the farm house as well as the 
farm itself properly equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences—a good range, fireless 
cooker, washing machine, running water, 
a modern lighting system, etc. 

13. Does your farm use none but well 
selected seed for the main crops planted? 

14. Do you go ahead and do all your 
farm work when it ought to be done re- 
gardiess of any old superstitions about 
the moon or the signs of the zodiac? 

15. Do you ask for the help of your 
county demonstration agent in trying to 
get your farming on the most profitable 
and businesslike basis? 

16. Are you giving your children the 
best education it is practicable to give 


Table. 


740—House 


Farm. 


984—Home 
tables. 





256—Preparation 


Ants: 
Control. 
850—How to Make Cottage Cheese on the 


941—Water Systems for Farm Homes. 
954—The Disinfection 


Free Bulletins for Farm Women—Order Now 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ 
States Department of Agriculture that will help progressive Southern farm 
women this month and next :— 


3ulletins issued by 


of Vegetables for the  1061—Harlequin Cabbage 
Control. 
450—Some Facts About Malaria. 1099—Home Laundry. 
474—Use of Paint on the Farm. : p . 
‘ . 1110—Lice, Mites, and Cleanliness. 
607—The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. 4 Pe : 
& oe : : n ! 1116—Poultry Breeding Stock 


Kinds and Methods of 
1191 


1227 


Cheesemaking on 


of Stables. 1233—Tomatoes for Canning a 
Drying of Fruits and Vege- turing. | ; ay 
1274—Uses of Rural Community Buildings. 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to do is to 
put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most (not more 
than four or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and mail to your 
Senator or Representative in Congress or to 
Washington, D.C. 


the Secretary 


Write very plainly. 
ere Serer 


eee ee 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, I 
will thank you to send 
in the above list. 


me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have marked with 


Yours very truly, 


POINMT. <dirde <0 04ba csbdessadvdedeess onan bectecunes 04 n0tcbde ciwedsenecbs oe coven vccesecccessesseeesecs 


the United 


Bug 


the F 


arm. 
Sewage and Sewerage of Farm Homes. 


1230—Chimneys and Fireplaces. 


of « 


wonderful old classic is a birthright of 
every child. Don’t let your children be 
cheated out of it—nor yourself if you 
haven't yet made the acquaintance of one 
of the most fascinating stories in any lit- 
erature. 


and Its 





Favorite Bible Verses 


LESSED is the man that endureth 
temptation: foravhen he is tried, he 
shall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord hath promised to them that love 
him.—James 1:12, 


nd Manufac- 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.—Psalms 
121:1. : 


A Thought for the Week 


UCH things as honor and love and 
faith are not only nobler than food 
and drink, but inded I think we de- 
sire them more and suffer more sharply 
for their absence.—Robert Louis Steven- 


son, 





Agriculture, 


oer eweeene 


an X-mark 








them? 
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The Progressive Farmes 


Summer Problems of the Shepherd 


Early Lambs Most Profitable Sheep 


Production 
URING May, lambs brought from $15.25 to $17.25 
per hundred pounds or an average of about $16, 
on the Louisville, Ky., market. Southern lambs 


should be marketed by June 20 to 25 to bring the best 
It requires more care and planning to produce 
good early lambs than let 
the flock go along in the old way, 
producing lambs all along during 
the spring; but the early lambs 
dropped int December or early in 
January are much more profitable. 


price. 


to just 


There are many other sections 
of the South besides Middle Ten- 
nessee that would find it profitable 
to build up an early lamb industry 

The small farmers of the South 
have in the early spring lambs a source of extra rev- 
enue which need not interfere with their present farming 
operations, 





TAIT BUTLER 


Apart from coéperation in producing and shipping in 
carload lots the most important features of the success- 
ful production of early lambs are the breeding of the 
ewes so that the lambs will come in December, and sup- 
plying green winter and early spring grazing. The ewes 
must produce plenty of milk for the lambs to give them 
size by May 15 to June 15, and to do this, good feeding 
with green grazing is necessary. More or less winter 
grazing can be provided according to 
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tervals of eighteen to twenty-four inches 


are tapered from top to’ bottom, the top being about 
four and one-half inches in diameter. This is placed 
over the top of the salt trough, and the salt in the 


trough should be kept at such a level that it will be n 


essary for the animal’s nose to touch or rub the edges 
of the hole when it is licking the salt. The entire sur- 
face of these holes is smeared once every three days 
with white pine tar and oil of eucalyptus, two ounces 


of the latter being added and well stirred to each pint 
of tar 7 mixture is 
smeared on the nose of licking salt 
and if the oestrus ovis (gadfly) should deposit larvae 
in this they will usually die. 


before using. This 


the animal 


immediately 
while 


uld mear 


“Probably a more efficient method be to 
the above mixture on the nose and adjacent parts with 
a brush. A new application should be made at 
every week or ten days. The latter method is practical 
only for young animals or registered stock.” 


Choice Lambs Bring High Prices 


CHOICE lamb brings the top price at the market 
because it possesses the form, quality, condition 
and weight demanded by the dealer in high-class 
meats, says the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Such a lamb shows the most development in the 
loin, back, and leg. These are the parts from which the 


i€aSt 


time so they may take what they want This is 
better than salting occasionally and also better than 
mixing the salt with the feed. The sheep take wi 
they want and when they want it if it is kept befor 





them, whereas salting is apt to be done irregularly and 
take more than is good for them. 


with the feed there is danger of the 


the sheep may 
the salt is mixed 








sheep getting too much and on the other hand at times 
they may not get enough. 
Summer Flock Management 
HERE is but little care required to tend the 
farm flock of sheep satisfactorily in summer, 
but some attention imperative, and the lack of 
is as serious as similar negligence in the earlier part 


| 

beginning of June, all lambs 
Do : 
cause you to hold too 
are not profitable, 
rule, even if kept until fall in hopes of their getting 
Keeping late lambs with the ewes until they are 
weaned by their dams is a very poor practice and an 
expensive one. The lambs do not get large enough 
while the lamb market is high—usually in the spring 
months—to sell at a fair price, and they run a strong 
chance of dying in the summer from stomach worm 
infestation. In addition they keep the ewe suckled 
down thin, thus preventing her from taking the ram 
early. 


the year. With 
ma 


Tne 


that are near the rket size should be sold. 


allow their lack of weight to 


many over. The ambs as a 





lerger 


The logical practice is to sell all lambs possible by July 
1, then if there be some ewe lambs kept 
to replenish the flock, do not allow them 





the location and the severity of the win- 
ter, by the early fall seeding of barley, 


wheat, oats or rye. These same crops, 
with crimson clover, rape, ete., will 
upply the spring grazing. 

The ewes should be bred during the 


last half of July and first ten days of 
August. A purebred ram—Southdown, 
Hampshire, Shropshire—should be used 
milk grade or native ewes 


and good 


selected, 


Feeding Cottonseed Meal 
OTTONSEED meal been 
charged with producing nearly all 
the diseases to which livestock are 


has 


Of course, it has been charged 


killing 


subject. 
with causing abortion in sheep 
others, and as generally unsatistactory 
for During four years, 
“sixty-tive ewes have been fed upon cot- 


feeding ewes. 


tonseed meal for different lengths of 
time (21 to 210 days) and in varied 
amounts (.25 to 88 pounds per day) 
and no ill results have occurred with 
the possible exception of one ewe. 

. There were, during the four years, 
six cases of abortion among the ewes 


eating cottonseed meal, \mong the 
check lots (those eating no cotionseed 


meal) there were as many abortions. 
Bulletin No. 148, Alabama Experiment 








the ewes later than July 1 


with ly 
sh pas- 


to run 
Lambs should be placed in a fre 
ture, either a stubble field, the corn field 
—which they will not harm at ail—or a 
permanent pasture in which sheep hav: 


) 


not been grazed recently. The fresh 
pasture will give the lambs a fresh 

terest in life, and the small ones, that 
look too small to sever family ties, will 
make good gains and allow the dam 


to shake family responsibilities for a 





ime before the breeding season begins 
This will prevent stomach worm inies- 
tation in the lambs and give the di 

time to dry up the milk flow and st 

freshening up for late summer breed- 
ing. 
Now the main obstacle to the lamb’s 
development is that internal 
the stomach worm. The ei- 
the worms usually 
middle of June to the 
The symptoms are a dullness 


summer 
parasite, 
fects of show 
from the 
of July. 


middle 





or jack of thrift. The lamb walks 

short distance, then lies down. Its back 
has a hump in it and the fleece apy 5 
harsh. Closer examination will show a 
dull eye and the small blood vessels in 


dim instead of plain 

visible. Often older sheep have the 
same symptoms, though, in addition, a 
large swelling is often found under the 


the eye will be 








Station by Gray and Ridgway. 


SPLENDID TYPE IN A HAMPSHIRE RAM 


e — as oP PT e - lL P . c rs 
lf these six ewes that aborte d had This champion ram was shown during the fair season last fall and 
been fed by the average farmer the prizes. Owned by Henry C. Barlow, Collin County, Texas. 
cottonseed meal would have been 
charged with causing the abortions. This is a good ex- high-price cuts are obtained. Other indications of good 


ample of the difference between the “experiments” of 
the careful investigators and the “experience” of the 
average feeder. The careful experiment station man 
has “checks,” kept under the same conditions, except 
as to the feed being tested. In this case there were as 
many abortions among the ewes that received no cotton- 
seed meal, hence the cottonseed meal cannot be accused 
of having caused the abortion in these tests. 


Grub In the Head of Sheep 


HE grub infesting the head of sheep or the sheep 

bot is the larval form of the sheep gadfly (oestrus 

ovis). The fly deposits the small young grub in or on 
the nostrils of the sheep. These small grubs work their 
way into the air passages of the nose and locate them- 
selves in the cavities of the head just above the eyes, 
and of the face above the roots of the grinders or molar 
teeth. They produce a discharge from the nose and 
cause the sheep much annoyance. 

Circular 28 of the Texas Experiment Station gives 
the following methods of prevention: 

“No safe remedy has been found as yet on account 
of the fact that a remedy sufficiently strong to kill the 
larvae (young grubs) would set up such a severe irrita- 
tion of the mucous membranes that it would probably 
kill the animal. Therefore prevention by the following 
method must be resorted to. 

“A plank two inches thick is used, in which holes 
about two to three inches in diameter are bored at in- 


form are depth and breadth of body, denoting blocki- 
ness, and absence of paunchiness and roughness which 
might indicate waste. Short legs and neck are usually 
associated with the ideal form. 

“Quality” is one of the most important factors in de- 
termining the value of fat lambs. 


Supply the Sheep With Salt 


HEEP are fond of salt and perhaps eat more per 

100 pounds live weight than any other farm animal. 

At the Alabama Experiment Station, ewes ate from 
one and one-fourth to one and one-half pounds of salt 
each per month. This seems a very great quantity of 
salt for a sheep, amounting to about fiteen to twenty 
pounds of salt per head per year. 

A 1,000-pound fattening steer on dry feed will gener- 
ally take less than two pounds a month, the average 
being three-fourths to one ounce a day, which would 
not be over twenty-three pounds for a year, even when 
the larger amount is eaten. 

Henry and Morrison, in Feeds and Feeding, report 
that in an experiment in France sheep getting one-half 
ounce of salt daily gained faster than those fed no salt 
and also some faster than these fed three-fourths ounce 
of salt daily. One-half ounce daily would be about 
one pound per month or about twelve pounds a year, 
which is a rather large amount of salt for so small an 
animal. These facts indicate that sheep require con- 
siderable salt and the best method of supplying them 
with this salt is te keep it before them all the 


Ww 


. jaw in older sheep. 

The safest remedy is the bluestone 
treatment. When the symptoms first ap- 
pear, place every suspected animal 
in a dry lot and starve over night. Then dose each 
sheep with a 1 per cent solution of bluestone in wate 
For an average Jamb of about sixty pounds, two ai 
one-half ounces of the solution is a dose: for a grown 
sheep, three and one-half ounces is sufficient for an 
ordinary animal. If the case be at all advanced, it is 
best to keep the sheep on dry feed for a few days, or 
until they show to be free of worms. Then they should 
be placed on a fresh pasture that has had no sheep in 
it for a month. Lacking a fresh pasture, and in cast 
of a heavy infestation of worms, the best plan is to 
keep the animals on dry feed for two gr three weeks. 
This allows the sheep to get rid of the worms thor- 
oughly, which cannot be done while they are on rank 
as well as ridding the pasture of worms. 
If the pasture be not grazed with sheep, the worms 
die, as they are propagated by passing through th 
sheep’s stomach as an egg and hatching there into tht 
blood-sucking worm. 


on many 


] 
a 


green pasture, 


The ewe flock, once the lambs are weaned, should 
be kept away from the ram and given some little gram 
daily or a fresh pasture. This “flushes” the ewes and 
brings them into heat early. About the last of July 
or first of August, turn the ram with the ewes and 
many will come in heat the first few weeks. Early 
lambs are the profitable ones, and it takes early breed- 
ing to accomplish that end. And early breeding is 
accomplished only by having the ewes in condition to 
take the ram. These are simple details of practical 
application, but they are of prime importance in the 
successful management of the average farm flock. 


HENRY C. BARLOW. 
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“Old Times in The South” 


of Soldiers, Brides, Sports and Farm Life Long Ago 


Stories 


I.—In the Nick of Time to 
Save His Bride! 


N MY grandmother’s time all the spin- 
ning and weaving of cloth was done 


right in the home. My mother, as a girl, 
used to weave “coverlets” of wool in 
many beautiful designs. The cloth was 
dyed in many bright colors, made from 
flowers, indigo, or copperas. 

During the Civil War, my father made 
a draft for weaving coverlets and sent it 
to my mother, to whom he was engaged. 
My father, whose nickname was “Toby,” 
had enlisted to defend his home and 
country, with the promise that mother 
would remain true to him and await his 
return. It was a sad separation, but love 
made it easy for her to keep her promise. 
They wrote often, but did not see each 
other until the four years of battle were 
over. 

When the other boys began to return 
home, the question my mother repeatedly 
asked was, “Has Toby come?” Weeks 
lapsed into months and still Toby failed 
to show up. 

At last all hope that Toby was alive 
was given up. Mother was to be married 
to a young man who had enlisted with 
Toby and had served taithfully during 
the war. The Negroes were working 
and singing in great glee in preparation 
for the coming event: 
‘When Massa goes 

moon— 


Down come de ’possum and de big, fat coon, 
Hurrah, de wah is over, Hurrah, Hurrah!” 


a-huntin’ by the big roun’ 


Suddenly, Aunt Dinah shrieked out, 
“Bress de Lord if dere ain't Marse 
Toby!” There was a hustle and bustle 


among the darkies, but finally old Uncle 
Jube got them seated and quiet. 

“Marse Toby” was rushed in and given 
a warm welcome, wine, and a good square 
meal. The poor boy was nearly fam- 
ished! 

He told his story in a few words. He 
had been captured by the Yankees and 
had been half-starved in a Northern 
prison until he was as weak as a cat. 

Back home with his sweetheart once 
more, he soon gained in health and 
strength; and in a short time, needless 
to say, the entire program was changed 
for the wedding. 

Many a time I have been tucked to 
sleep in one of those old coverlets my 
mother made from my father’s pattern, 
years before I was born, and I always 
love to think of the beautiful romance 
that those hand-woven coverlets of the 
Civil War days bring to my mind. 

MRS. MAGGIE FARR BURKS. 

Carriere, Miss. 


I1.—Thought It Was 
Gabriel’s Horn! 


Y MEMORIES of the late forties 

are somewhat misty, but I remember 
when my father and his neighbors took 
long trains of wagons to Columbia, S. C., 
loaded with cotton, and brought back 
New Orleans molasses, of which I was 
very fond. There was no such thing as 
a railroad then. These trips usually took 
a week and the men had a very jolly time 
coming and going. 

Soon the countryside became excited 
about the new railroad they were build- 
ing from Columbia to Charlotte. The 
farmers of means made contracts to 
build certain parts of it at laying-by time. 
They worked on the railroad and talked 
about the railroad until it was finally 
finished, but it was a long time before 
the first train came through to Rock Hill. 

I had not heard that the train was ex- 
pected, but someone had predicted the 
end of the world about that time. I 
retired alone upstairs that night and was 
very nearly asleep when the first engine 
whistle I ever heard blew at Rock Hill. 
At first I thought it was a huntsman’s 


horn, but soon I knew it was going too 
long, and I ran to the stairs crying, 
“Gabriel’s horn! Gabriel’s horn!” Fath- 
er reassured me by saying that it was 
only the first train reaching Rock Hill. 
S. J. HUTCHISON. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


I1I—What Old Time Church 
Services Were Like 


Y FIRST memories of church go 

back to 70 years ago. The building 
was frame, weatherboarded. There were 
three doors and the windows closed with 
shutters like a door. Outside was a 
scaffold for a torch light. Inside they 
used tallow candles. There was a place 
at the back for the Negro slaves, and 
two amen corners, one for the brethren 
and one for the “sistren.” The men sat 
on one side of the church, the women 
and children on the other. 


When the preacher said, “Let us pray,” 
everybody got down on his knees. You 


could hear low sobs all over the church. 
Some of the brethren would say 
“Amen!” several times during the prayer 
and they all said the last “Amen” to- 
gether. When the minister got up to 
preach he would say, “Now, brethren 
and sistren, you all pray while I try to 
preach from God’s Holy Book.” 

On Sunday morning old Buck would 
be hitched to the cart for the overseer 
and his family, who carried our water 


girl, She would have a piggin to hold 
water and a gourd to drink out of. In 
those days every mother who had small 


children carried a work-pocket full of 
gingercakes. When the preacher began 


to preach, the children* began to eat 
gingercakes. You could hear them all 
over the church. When they wanted 


water, the water girls were sitting with 
their piggins full of water on the door- 
steps at the ladies’ door, and at the first 
call they would go on the outside and 
hand up water through the windows “to 
quiet dem white chillun.” 


There was much rejoicing in those 


days, and people got happy and shouted 
“Glory hallelujah!” 
MRS. SCOTT 
Plains, Ga. 


HAGERSON. 





New Cotton Marketing 
Directors 


S A result of the elections just held, 


the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association has four new 
directors, while six of the ten old direc- 
tors are re-elected. The new members 
of the board are: A. Pierce, Wel- 
don; E. A. Stevens, Goldsboro: W. M, 
Sanders, Smithfield, and Felix M. Mc- 
Kay, Duke. The members of the board 
re-elected are: William W. Eagles, Tar- 
boro; H. V. Staton, Bethel; R. W. Chris- 
tian, Manchester; Dr. George M. Pate, 
Rowland; A. McEachern, Raeford, and 
former Congressman L. D. Robinson, 
Wadesboro. Mr. U. B. Blalock has been 


) 
; 
appointed director at large by Governor 


Morrison. 














The FEENY is so light running that 


Dust Your Cotton Inthe Daytime 


If the atmosphere is heavy, do not hesitate to apply your Calcium Arsenate. 
is not necessary to wait for dew or moisture on cotton to accomplish results. 


Do not whitewash cotton but use an atomizing duster that carries poison to all parts of the leaves, squares, and 
blooms. When you use the mule-back duster you can care for 50 acres of cotton, two rows at the time. It will 
go anywhere and at any time a mule can go, and does not knock down cotton when turned at the end of the rows. 


14-year-old child can operate it. 
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near fool-proof as machinery can be made, 





The above cut which is a true photograph taken from our be disappointed as some were in 1922, Cotton is too valuable 
5th car of Feeny Dusters we have received this year, tells its not to have your Calcium Arsenate and machinery ready to 
own story of the demand and popularity and worthiness of protect it It is the best insurance that we know anything 
this machine. Experimental stages of the use of Feeny about. WE HAVE ALREADY SOLD MORE THAN TWO 
Dusters have been passed. It is now serving the largest MILLION POUNDS OF CALCIUM ARSENATE THIS 
plantations, the largest farmers, the largest corporations, and SEASON. 
the smallest cotton grower with a machine absolutely satis- Hundreds of dusters have already been delivered to DEAL- 
factory. They arz mechanically correct, light running, and as ERS and FARMERS. HAVE YOU Gol TEN YOURS? 


no exposed gears, 





It 


no bolts, no bands. 


The attached coupon is placed here for your convenience. If 
we have no agent in your locality, fill in the coupon and send 
to us at once so there may not be any delay. We have stock 


on hand, and our agents also, at this time, but in 1922 the de- 


Every government and State Experiment Station recommends 
only the DUSTING METHOD. of applying Calcium Arsenate 
for boll weevil control. Take the advice of these experts who 
have had years of experience and who have “no axe to grind,” 
and you can’t go wrong. 





mand was greater than the factory could 




























Mule Back 
Dusting 
Machine 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 











“ASK THE MAN WHO HAS USED ONE!” 


turn out. Do not 


Read these Facts: 


Write us for catalogue. 





Tear Out—Fill Out-—and Mail' 


Price $18.00 










Mitledpevitle, Ga. 
The FEENY Hand Dust- 
ing Machine 
Do it TODAY? 





The most prac- 1. The FEENY COTTON DYSTERS have been 
tical — the most on the market three years, and each year the 
ee m t sales have increased several hundred per cent. 
ride he ag ~~ we 2. The Entomology Departments of several states 
, have approved FEENY COTTON DUSTERS. 
3. The largest cotton plantation in the world 
used FEENY COTTON DUSTERS last year, 
and has bought a large number addi- 
tional for this year. 
4. The Royster Guano Co. _ recently 
Price bought from us three dozen FEENY COT- 
TON DUSTERS for their experimental farms. 
5. The Armour Fertilizer Works bought several 
t oOo dozen FEENY COTTON DUSTERS from us 
ad for their experimental farms. This is the 
second year they have used them. 
6. The Pee Dee Experiment Farm, 8S. C., (op- 
F. oO. B. erated by U. 8S. wpe oo oe 
i ; has purchased several ‘EEN COTTON oH e 
Milledgeville DUSTERS from us this season. low ing : 
Ga. 7. The above firms have experts who know what 
is best, and they ara amply able financially eeee 
to buy what they want—hence they pur- 
chased the FEENY COTTON DUSTERS. 


They are going to control the boll weevil 
by DUSTING their cotton with Calcium 
Arsenate. If other remedies were better = 
they would have bought them. 

Place your order early, and you will not 
be disappointed. Prompt shipments. 
Get the coupon in the mail today. 


CULVER & KIDD, Inc. 


(Established 1890) 


LLEDGEVILLE, GA. 
Exclusive Distributors Cotton Dust- 
ing Machines for Ga., N. and S. C. 
Distributors of Calcium Arsenate. 














CULVER & KIDD, Inc., 
Gentlemen :— 
Please ship me by 


Milledgeville, Ga. 


Express C. O 


Dd 
Freight S/D|B/L the fol- 


Calcium Arsenate. 
.Feeny Muleback Dusters at $55. 


Feeny Hand Dusters at $18. 
*, O. B. Milledgeville. 
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HEN July comes the cotton grow- 

er wants to watch his fields for 

depredations by the boll weevil; 
the poultry flock must be kept free of 
lice and mites; the milk producer needs 
to look after his cream more carefully, 
and the livestock grower will find that 
cattle, hogs, and poultry like cool water, 
shade, and pasture. It is also the time 
when farmers begin to gather at meet- 
ings and picnics, and to discuss what 
their neighbors are doing; the boys and 
girls will want to take part in the club 
encampments, and older folks will relax 
somewhat. July is canning month, too, 
for the women folks, and from many a 
kitchen and grove will come savory 
smells of fruits and vegetables being 
canned or preserved to add to winter 
happiness. 


I.—Dusting Cotton to Control the 
Weevil 
RANKLIN SHERMAN says that the 


main job on the cotton farm in July 
is to watch the boll weevil infestation. 
Last year, the field men of Mr. Sher- 
man’s division found that the latter half 
of July was the time to begin applying 
the calcium arsenate dust. Mr. Sher- 
man has men out in the field now watch- 
ing the weevil, and as soon as the pests 
begin to do serious damage, a report will 
be given to the farmers of the state for 
their information. 

In the meantime, it would be well for 
those not acquainted with the dusting 
method to write the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service for a copy of Extension 
Circular No. 137, which is the new cir- 
cular recently issued on the dust poison 
method. Mr. Sherman and his co-work- 
ers do not recommend any other method 
of poisoning control, but they now have 
some of the methods advocated by others 
under observation and will be able to re- 
port on them fully at the close of this 
year. 


II.—Keep the Canner Busy 


ULY is the biggest canning month. 

July tomatoes have a special flavor 
and color, and it is not advisable to sell 
all of these fresh and wait for the later 
crop to can. It might be that a drouth 
will catch the later crop and there will 
be none to use, suggests Mrs. Jane S. 
McKimmon. She says, “Remember that 
soup mixture, tomatoes, and string beans 
are the three most popular canned prod- 
ucts marketed under the 4-H brand and 
all find a ready sale at good prices.” 

July also brings an added impetus to 
the curb markets and the produce sale 
days which are held by the farm women 
in about 25 North Carolina counties now. 
Mrs. McKimmon says that the vegeta- 
bles for these markets should be gath- 
ered the afternoon before and sold in 
a fresh and attractive condition. It is the 
fresh, succulent vegetable that attracts 
the eye and tickles the palate—the toma- 
to not overripe, the corn in the milky 
stage, the okra that is a tender shoot— 
these sell best. 


III.—Garden and Orchard Hints 


HE growing of certified Irish potato 

seed is beginning to be quite an in- 
dustry now in Western Carolina, re- 
ports C. D. Matthews, chief of the divis- 
ion of horticulture. Those who expect 
to produce such seed, should “rogue” 
their fields in July, pulling out diseased 
vines and those not true to the variety 
type. He says that late blight may be 
controlled by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. In the commercial orchards of 
that section the grower must spray to 
protect his fruit from late rots and his 
grapes from black rot. All orchards not 
too steep to cultivate, need some sum- 
mer‘ legume like soy beans and cowpeas 
planted between the trees. 

J. P. Pillsbury calls attention to the 
fact that truck crops are a fine source 
of income for the Tarheel farmer, and 
mentions lettuce, which has averaged 


$396 per acre in this state. This, he finds, 
is equal to 134 acres of tobacco, 5% 
acres of cotton, nearly 10 acres of corn, 
and more than 12 acres of all cereals. 
He finds that onions, salsify, parsnips, 
eggplants, rhubarb, parsley, and even the 





more le in money 





lowly carrot 





value alone than tobacco. > states that 


they can also be grown at less cost and 


th greater benefit to the land. 


]V.—Field Crops 


_ up the cultivation this month, 
especially dor cotton, since this will 
keep young squares forming. Cultiva- 
tion also conserves moisture and is im- 
portant from that standpoint,” says W. 
F. Pate. He suggests that the land in 
Irish potatoes in Eastern Carolina could 
be profitably planted to corn and soy 
beans, either together or separately. Also 
that where red clover was not in the 
wheat in Piedmont and Western Caro- 
lina, some legume might be used to ad- 
vantage on this stubble. 

Dr. R. Y. Winters believes th 
grower of pedigreed seed should attend 
the Farmers’ Convention at the State 
College on July 31, August 1 and 2, 
where the North Carolina Seed Breed- 


ers’ Association will have its annual 





every 





meeting. There are at least 150 farmers 
in North Carolina who should have ac- 
tive membership in this association and 
benefit from its deliberations and con- 


ferences. 


V.—Care for the Cows 


OST North Carolina pastures have 
i sufficient shade for the dairy cattle, 
John Arey believes, but where this is not 
true some shade should be provided. 
Mr. Arey says that July is a hard month 
on the dairyman, and it is important that 
he keep his milk vessels thoroughly 
cleansed and sterilized to prevent sour 
milk and overripe cream. “The vessels 
should be washed immediately after 
every use, sterilized, and then placed in 
the sunshine away from the dust. Cream 
ought to be delivered at least three times 
each week. The rule for the dairyman 
in July should be cleanliness, coolness, 
and frequent delivery of milk,” says 
Mr. Arey. 

July is hard on the cows, too, and 
many dairymen want to know how to 
keep down flies. The comfort of the 
cows means heavier milk production, and 
so the use of a spray mixture made as 
follows will give excellent results :— 

4% quarts of coal tar dip. 
4% quarts of fish oil. 

3. quarts of kerosene oil. 
1% quarts of oil of tar. 


Dissolve 3 pounds of laundry soap in 
water, add the ingredients of the spray 
and bring the whole up to 30 gallons 
with lukewarm soft water. This spray 
will keep off the flies and prevent the 


By F. H. JETER 


coats of the animals from becoming 
harsh. 

The spray should be applied twice each 
lay—i rning after milking and 
just before turning the cows in pasture, 
ind in the afternoon just before the cows 
are let into the barn. Some dairymen 


want to wait until the cows are placed in 


day—in the mo 





their stalls in the afternoon because it 

easier to spray them at that time, but 
Mr. Arey says that these dairymen must 
remember that they will likely flavor 
their milk with the spray. 


VI.—The New Sheep Man Talks 


P. WILLIAMS is the new sheep 

field man for the state college and 
department of agriculture. He succeeds 
George Evans and comes to North Caro- 
lina with years of experience behind him 
and with the heritage of a boyhood in 
the iarm flock section of Ohio. He says 
that ewes should be bred in July for 
early lambs. This is the most important 
thing right now, because the lambs drop- 
ped in December will be ready to meet 
the Easter market next spring. Mr. 
Williams suggests that the ewes to be 
bred should have weaned their lambs 
and snould be in a “gaining” condition. 
“Sheep need lots of water in the sum- 
mer,” he adds as a parting thought. 


VII.—AMites and Lice on Poultry 


R. KAUPP says that mites and lice 

multiply rapidly in the hot summer, 
and no one knows this better than the 
unprotected chicken. Lice can be found 
by parting the feathters in the region of 
the neck and head, under the wings, on 
the back, and about the vent fluff. Lice 
multiply by laying eggs in these locali- 
ties. Since they breed on the fowl, the 
fowl must be treated to rid it of the 
pests. This is the way Dr. Kaupp says 
to do it:— 

“Thoroughly clean the house, includ- 
ing the nests, and burn all the litter. 
Spray the house with a 4 per cent solu- 
tion of some coal-tar dip, dust the hens 
with a nicotine lice powder or snuff, or 
use 1 per cent of mercurial ointment in 
mineral oil, putting very small amounts 
in the vent feathers, under the wing and 
throat. Only a small amount of the 
material should be used and care taken 
not to get too much it on the skin. 
It will kill both lice an% ‘nits,’ while the 
nicotine dust will only kill the lice. When 
dusting, the material should be applied 
every five days until the lice are under 
control.” 


Mites are reddish looking pests that 
breed in the droppings, in crevices and 
under the perch poles. The house and 
nests should be painted with creosote or 
some coal-tar dip for the control of this 
pest. English sparrows carry mites to 
many poultry houses. Dr. Kaupp fur- 








] PLANNED a building for my farm, a 

simple shack of modest charm. I fig- 
ured in advance to see just what the cost 
of it would be. I reckoned all the common 
stuff, the lumber planed and in the rough, 
the shingles, and the swinging doors, the 
window-panes and two-by-fours, the build- 
ing paper, shingle-nails, the oi] and lead 
some seven pails, the gravel, sand, the 
spikes and sills, the weather-boards and 
other frills. I figured up the labor, too; I 
knew how much one man should do, so 
told myself in knowing phrase, “So many 





The Cheerful Plowman—),. £22 ram 


WHERE FIGURES LIE 


“~ 


men,—so many days—so much per day; 
that covers all,—it covers roof, and floor, 
and wall, but just to have it Simon pure, 
and just to make it doubly sure, I'll add 
two hundred dollars in, get goods and 
men and then begin!” Well, we went at it 
faith and might, I confident I'd figured 
right, but soon I found I needed more 
than I had ever dreamed before! I needed 
those, and this, and that, a bolt, a hinge, 
a prop, a slat, am extra board, more oil 
and lead, some extra stringers overhead, 
a butttress here, a window there, some 
hittle extras everywhere! And labor, say, 
it seemed to me those men would spend 
eternity in rearing up that little shack; I 
felt my purse strings snap and crack! 
My small deposit in the bank cried out 
for help, then gasped and sank! When 
all was done—it was one day—I laid my 
figure-pads away; “Those were correct, 
complete,” I said, “correct for labor, oil, 
and lead, correct for shingles, nail and 
door, correct for window-sash and floor; 
correct,—correct,—but here’s the joke; 
though they’re correct, I'm worse than 


broke!” 
S 








The Progressive Farmer 


uly Hints for Tarheel Farmers 


Best Thoughts of Agricultural Leaders in North Carolina 


ther recommends shade and grass for 
poultry. Plenty of water is essential and 
the*water vessels should be kept clea 
without slime and scum and placed 
the shade, with fresh water given dail 
he says. 


VIll.—Handling Swine in July 


“P\URING July little can be done to 
provide green feed or pasture crops 
for pigs unless seedings have been mad 
earlier in the season. Soy beans, cow- 
peas, and new corn should be ready dur- 
ing this month,” says Earl Hostetler, 
charge of swine investigations for the 
agricultural experiment station. 

He says: “Many farmers do not real 
ize the importance of supplying plenty 
of shade and fresh clean water during 
the hot weather. Good fresh drinking 
water is absolutely essential and, when 
possible, a wallow in a stream of run- 
ning water is a great help, but can bk 
dispensed with if plenty of shade is pro- 
vided and the bed under the shade is kept 
free from dust. 

“Spring-farrowed pigs, not to be kept 
for breeding purposes, should be making 
good gains so that they will be ready for 
market next month. In addition to their 
regular grain ration and pasture they 
should have access to a good mineral 
mixture at all times, not only to supply 
the required mineral but to increas« 
thriftiness and gains. 

“The breeder of purebred hogs who 
expects to show at the fairs this fail 
should get his show stuff picked out and 
begin grooming and training them so 
that they will be casily handled when 
driven into the show-ring.” 


IX.—For the Livestock Man 


R: S. CURTIS reviews some of the 
most important things to be ob- 
served by the livestock farmer in_ July. 
He gives seven items which are import- 
ant for this time of the year :— 

“1. Wean all lambs regardless of age 
or size, and dispose of them to the very 
best advantage. The practice of carry- 
ing lambs through the hot summer 
months is rarely, if ever, a paying invest- 


ment. Stomach worms and the lack oi 
succulent pasture prevent a normal 
growth, 


“2. Drench all ewe lambs saved for 
breeding purposes with the bluestone 
treatment. This consists of a 1 per cent 
solution of copper sulphate in water. 
Dissolve the copper sulphate and mix it 
with 100 parts water and drench the 
lambs every 10 days for several weeks. 

“3. During the breeding season feed 
the ram well. Keep him in a good vig- 
orous condition at all times. Turn the 
ewes with him at night. 

“4. Change the sheep from one pas- 
ture to another as much as possible dur- 
ing July. This will help greatly in 
warding off an attack of stomach worms. 

“5. If you have not already done so, 
make arrangements to market your wool 
either through some good reliable dealer 
or determine where the nearest wool 
pool will be held. 

“6. Silage corn should be planted not 
later than July. Such corn can follow 
a crop of small grain and mature for 
silage if the fall season does not come 
on too early. This practice can usually 
be followed satisfactorily. 

“7. Take every precaution not to over- 
heat the work stock. Do not feed too 
much corn. It is very heating and other- 
wise detrimental. In addition to water- 
ing your animals morning, noon and 
night, it is good practice to water them 
in the middle of the forencon and in the 
middle of the afternoon. If the weather 
is very hot and the animal is not sweat 
ing normally, the trouble should be look 
ed into at once. Work animals are often 
overheated, scarcely without any realiza- 
tion of the fact that such condition 
exists, 
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CLEMSON 
COLLEGE 


Scholarship Examinations 
Competitive examinations to fill 
ciel arships open to South Caro- 
lina boys will be held at the Coun- 
ty Seats on Friday, July 13th, be- 
ginning at 9 A.M., under the su- 
pervision of the County Superin- 
tendents of Education. 


Four-year Scho'arships 


Open to students desiring to pursue 
four-year courses in Agriculture. 
Examinations are to be given in 
high school English, mathematics, 
and history, and in agriculture. 
Age requirement, 16 years or over 
at the time of entrance. 
Winners of scholarships must be 
prepared to meet also the require- 
ments for admission. 
The value of each scholarship is 
$100 a session and free tuition of 
$40. Membership in the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps—R. 
T. C.—is also equivalent in 
money to a | schol: irship during the 
last two years in college. 
The examinations 
taken for entrance 
not applying for a 


may also be 
credit by those 
scholarship. 


Two-year Short Course 
Scholarships 

Open to students 18 years of age 
or over, desiring to pursue the 
Two-year Course in Agriculture. 
Common school education suff- 
cient. 

No previous application to the col- 
lege necessary to stand scholar- 
ship examinations. 

Application Blanks, 
write to 


For Catalog, 
and other information, 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Clemson College, S. C. 
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SCOT 
BL ESTONE 


‘* Better than Riches 
is a Good Name.’’ 








AMERICAN 
LIMESTONE Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 






































Gordon Soy Bean Harvester 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 

Gordon Soy Bean Harvester Co. Inc. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Write us for handsome illustrated catalogue, 
The Romance of the Soy Bean” 























PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
advertisers are guaranteed 
to be as represented. 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in e Pro- 


gressive Farmer, which rantees the 
reliability of all the advertising it carries."’ 











When to Plant Fall Flowers 
“CaN I sou 
seed now? 
Sweet William seed may be planted 


now and in July and August. It is a hardy 
Sow seed in a bed, keep wat- 


William and pansy 


sweet 


perennial. 
‘red i Jew i h and splant 1 1, 7 
ered in dry weather, and transplant wnei 


plants are three or four inches high 
W all-flowers may be planted now. You 
will find it difficult to have fine pansy 
blossoms from seeds planted now. Wait 
until August and transplant in late Sep- 


tember and October. Hollyhock seed sow- 
ed now, thinned, and transplanted in late 
fall will bloom well next year. 


Berries Not Growing 


AST winter J planted several acres in 
dewhberries and blackberries, hut did 
not fertilize them. They are making poor 
growth and I wish to ask if there ts any- 
thing I can do now to make them grow.” 
It is a mistake to attempt to grow good 
yields of high quality without proper at- 
tention and care. Two hundred crates 
per acre is not a heavy yield for either 
dewberries or blackberries. Without good 
care such yields will not be made in light 
sandy soil such as our correspondent has. 
These berry should be cultivated 
as frequently and kept as free of weeds 
as tobacco or fields. The first 
thing needed now is fertilizer. Apply 400 
to 500 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 
made from 1,250 pounds acid phosphate, 
500 pounds nitrate of soda, and 250 
pounds of muriate of potash, and use 
as soon as mixed. Growth made this year 
will control the yield and quality of the 
fruit produced next year. 


How to Blanch Endive 


HAVE my first crop of endive. How 

can I blanch or make it turn white?” 

The seed catalogs say tie the leaves up 
with strings but you will find that cover- 
ing with square pieces of paper held 
down at the corners will blanch more 
quickly and more perfectly. I have found 
discarded peach baskets inverted over the 
plants most satisfactory. These must be 
held in place by a brick, stone, or block 
of wood. The baskets can be used several 
times in one season and thus maintain a 
supply of well blanched leaves. You may 
sow again for a fall and winter supply 
from now on to September. 


Onions From Seed Profitable 


a AST October I planted onion seed as 

you directed and made a fine crop 
which I am now selling at good prices. I 
am more than satisfied and want to plant 
more next October. Is it wise to use the 
same land?” 

By all means I would use the same 
land. The onion is one of the few crops 
that produce better without rotation. As 
the onions come off, break the land while 
it is in good working condition. Apply a 
heavy coating of stable manure together 
with 500 pounds of acid phosphate and 
200 pounds of muriate of potash. Disk 
and double disk, drag, harrow, and sow 
not less than one bushel of cowpeas to 
the acre broadcast, or less than two pecks 
in 24%4-foot rows. I prefer the rows since 
weeds may be better kept down. Cut 
the peas for hay a month before time to 
plant onions again and as soon as possible 
disk thoroughly without rebreaking. Re- 
peat disking after each rain until onions 
are sowed, 


fields 


cotton 


Prof. Massey’s Favorite Beans 


LEASE tell me what variety of snap 

beans Prof. Massey preferred.” 
For early planting he preferred the 
Black Valentine; for sucession on to 
frost, Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod, 
sowing a pint of seed to a 50-foot row at 
intervals of 10 to 15 days. For pole beans 
he recommended Berger Green Pod 





Stringless and Kentucky Wonder. Since 


What Farmers Want to Know| 


By C. LL. NEWMAN 


Prof. Massey leit us, thousands of his 
friends get the benefits of his vast knowl- 
edge from his Garden Book. It cannot 
be said of him that the good he did was 
interred with his bones 


Wants to Grow Dill and Sage 
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sage. I have one la pli Could 
I grow others from cuttings 

Dilt seed should have been sowed in 
Apr - May but wiljl make good growth 
iso now in fertile soit and properly 

iltivated. Sow thinly, cover one-half te 
three-fourths of an inch deep in rows 
two feet apart and thin to 10 or 18 inches. 
Sow each year. Sage is easily reproduced 
by cuttings or layers. I now have more 
than 50 plants grown this spring from 
one old one. To make cuttings, select 
new growth that is not preparing to 
bloom, making 6-inch slips. Water these 
in and shade for a jew days. These may 
be set thick in a plant bed or they may 
be started where the) ill grow perma- 
nently. Branches cf the old bush may 
be bent down and covered with earth, 


shoots un- 
ts and each 
plant. 


leaving the buds of the young 
covered. These will f« 
new shoot will become a 


Tm roc 





South Carolina Dairymen 
Meet 


Ts South Carolina Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation with 400 in attendance met at 
the L. D. Jennings farm at Sumter, S. C., 
on June 14. It is an excellent procedure 
for a dairymen’s association to meet at a 
m and this practice should be- 
general. It was only a few 
years ago that the selection of a meeting 
place was a problem, but this year cham- 
bers of commerce sent invitations and 
were contestants for the next meeting, 
which will be held at Millwood Farm 
owned by Mr. Frank Hampton, Jr., of 
Lykesland, S. C. 

Pasturage, proper and liberal feeding, 
and purebred bulls and knowledge of the 
business were stressed as cardinal points 
at the Sumter meeting. In a dairy cow 
judging contest participated in by 35, six 
of the contestants made a perfect score. 
After inspecting Mr. Jennings’ purebred 
Guernsey herd and large Duroc hog 
farm, a visit was made to the Whilden 
and Onsrud dairy farm to inspect another 
herd of purebred Guernseys. 

The officers of the South Carolina 
Dairymen’s Association are C, S. McCall, 
Bennettsville, president; Frank Hamp- 
ton, Jr., Lykesland, vice-president; and 
j. P. LaMasters, Clemson College, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Why Not Pull Fodder ? 


HE case against fodder pulling is 

very clearly made by the Florida Ag- 
ricultural College in four concise para- 
graphs as follows 

“Suppose you took the lungs and stom- 
ach out of an animal. Would you expect 
it to thrive or even live? 

“Such a loss to an animal, horrible as 
it is, is a fair comparison to the loss sus- 
tained by the corn plant when its leaves 
are stripped off. Yet some farmers per- 
sist in taking the leaves from their corn, 
even before it is through using them. 

“The leaves of the corn plant are its 
factories. No matter h many roots it 
has, they can do nothing unless leaves are 
present to manufacture the food taken 
up by the roots. When the blades are 
removed the corn ear never fully de- 
velops. 

“As a matter of fact, fodder should 
never be pulled. In the first place, as said 
above, it removes from the plant its fac- 
tories. In the second place, it removes 
from the soil valuable plant food. In 
the third place, it is a much more expen- 


sive means of getting forage than is the 
growing of hay.” 
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Arriva! 


Please 
° let me 
A send you the 


: OLE 
A DRESS SHOWN 
“this seasom 
¥ Wearesosure 
that you will 
like it and be sa 
leased to SAVE 
0 on your 
summer dress that 
we will gladly send 
the dress to you ON 
APPROVAL. 


e ©  TuxedoCollar 
a and Panels 


; 2 Popular slenderizing 
4 style tor all figures 

p 68 bust 
. Material is 
cool, figured 
y chiffon voile with 
sheer organdy collar 
vestee, cuffs, sash and 
panel insertions. Neatly 
finished with Valenciennes 
lace edges. Launders perfectly 
and always looks dressy. Made 
4 full cize and neatly finished. 


Send No Money 
A Send letter or postcard NOW) 


Sizes 34 to 53 When dress arrives pay mailman 
$2.96 and postage. If not satis- 


Ged, we will return your money at once. Isn't that fair? (We 
Pay postage if you send cash with order. 


NORMAN ROBERTS & CO. 
Dent. 70F70 212 E. Superior Street, CHICAGO, thks 



















20 YR. CASE 
6 JEWEL 


25 YR. CASE 


ULI 
Qj 





We are large importers of fine watches. Save over 
¢ of market price by ordering direct from us. Your 
choice of Sees 77 high-grade watch. No. 1, octagon or 
round case. 14Kt. goid- filled, 20 oT, case with 20 yr, 
gold-filled link bracelet. 6 ie els. Gold d Sten: wind ong 
set. Adinste ted onan Whi: “a1 po or ¥.. ce Oi or 
prepaid 0. 2 t won lag 25 yr. case. Silk gr 
grain ribbon, gold-filed c Beautiful white dia!, fos 










crown, tonneau shape. 63 io els. Regulated adj usted, ully 
guaranteed. $18 value. "Our special price ONL 7.55, pre- 
paid. Order today. Send no money. ae Satisfec 
tion guaranteed or money refunded prom: 








SUPREME JEWELRY =e. co., 
577 434 Broadway, New" York 














Girls Wanted 


White, 16 Years and Over 


To work in the best lighted 
and ventilated plant in the 
South. No dust, no lint. 
Light, pleasant work. 
Steady employment. 


Good Pay While Learning 
With Rapid Advancement 


48 TO 50 HOURS A WEEK 


Good board with private fam- 
ilies or in company’s modern 
dormitories which afford every 
comfort and protection. Rates 
very reasonable. 


Send for free illustrated folder 
and application blank. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
of America,”‘F' Hopewell, Va. 

















Pull Your Stumps 
with a 






TOM HUSTON POWER STUMP 
PULLER AND A FORDSON 


Nothing on earth equals this Outfit for clear- 
ing land rapidly and at low costs. 


Write for more information 


TOM HUSTON MFG. CO., Columbus, C2or>~is 
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Fourth of July Suggestions 


COMMUNITY picnic with games 
and races is a mighty good sub- 
stitute for dangerous firecrackers. 

A big bunch of ageratum or other blue 
flowers combined 
with white daisies 
and any red flower 
looks well on the 
holiday table. 

When the children 
get tired of vigor- 
ous games, call them 
up on the porch, 
give each one paper 
and pencil and sug- 
gest that she see how many words she 
can make of the letters in Independence 
Day. 

Vanilla ice cream served in 
melon rings on blue plates gives a patri- 
otic touch to either home supper or the 
party refreshments, or ice cold water- 
melon cubes may be served in glasses 
with grape juice. 

Ham sandwiches for the picnic lunch- 
eon may be made particularly delicious 





MRS. HUTT 


water- 


by chopping some cold boiled ham very 
fine, and to each cup used adding the 
yolks of 2 hard-boiled eggs, 1 tablespoon 
melted butter, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, 1 
teaspoon mustard, and % teaspoon pep- 
per. Mix to a paste and spread between 
thin slices of buttered light bread. 

For a lively feature at the July party, 
announce a chariot race. For this, 
couples combine by twos. The two men 
link arms and a pair of gay ribbon reins 
is looped about them in real playing- 
horse fashion. The two girls hold the 
reins, each taking one. As many couples 
as space will permit line up and at a 
given signal each chariot races to the 
other line. 


An All Day “Fourth” Party 


OME young people in the country gave 

a delightful kind of party Fourth of 
July. Young married couples who had 
expected to spend the day in town were 
invited to bring their children “early in 
the morning and stay till late at night.” 

A croquet set was on the lawn, com- 
fortable chairs, cushions and plenty of 
ice water were within reach, and every- 


one was expected to amuse himself. The 
only entertainment especially provided 
for the occasion was a dozen large 


brightly colored balloons, which the 
crowd enjoyed sending up at intervals 


throughout the afternoon and evening. 


There were 26 in this party, and I had 
been wondering how the dinner and sup- 
per would be arranged by a housekeeper 
who did her own work. At dinner time, 
however, we found our hostess at the 
diningroom door, and as we entered she 
handed us paper napkins and told us to 
get knives, forks and paper plates off the 
table; then to walk about and help our- 
selves to whatever “looked good to us.” 
Large platters of cold ham, cold chicken, 
potato and vegetable salad and other sub- 
stantial viands stood on the sideboard. 
On the wide window sill were fruit, cake, 
and candies. Pitchers of iced tea and tall 
glasses were on a small table in a corner 
of the room. The dining table held 
pickles, cottage cheese, rolls and butter. 

Around this table ten of the grown-ups 
seated themselves. The others found 
small tables in the hall and on the shady 
end of the porch. Under a big tree on 
the lawn a table was prepared for the 
children, with milk, simple sandwiches, 
crackers, fruit and sponge cake as a bill 
of fare. After dinner the guests were 
invited to take their plates, knives and 
forks and glasses to the kitchen. 

At supper time the remains of dinner 
were brought out of the ice box and the 
meal proceeded in the same way as din- 
ner. After supper we had some music. 


Then we had a dance on the big porch 
and ice cream and cake were served. 
mae 3. oo G 


On How Much Can a Young 
Man Marry? 


N A recent issue we had a reply from 

one young man to the question, “On How 
Much Can a Young Man Marry?” Be- 
low we are giving four other answers by 
young men who have had experience and 
are qualified to speak on the subject. 

High Ideas.—“You ask how much one 
must have assured if one is to marry, 
My answer is, just as much as one 
should have in town and perhaps more. 


In town one can walk to social affairs 
or the movies, but in the country he 
must keep a car to get there. Another 


thing, it costs money to put in running 


water and other comforts one wants 
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has canned every bit of fruit, vegetables 
and meat we have not needed fresh. She 
has put down eggs in waterglass when 
they were cheap, used them and sold the 
fresh ones when they were high, and so 
we have banked $20 or $30 a month, not 
for the rainy day, but for the sunshiny 
day when we buy our own farm.” 
* ~ * 

They Made a Mistake-——“I married and 
went in as a tenant down here, raising 
cotton and tobacco, but I can see now 
that it was a mistake. I should have 
waited until I got something ahead. I 
never will have anything with poor 
crops, children, sickness, and no means 
of making a first payment.” 


(Now that is pretty bad, but here is 
another letter where chance or sheer grit 
took a hand. This, like the others, shows 
that no one can say any exact amount is 
necessary, for it depends on conditions, 








Baby Cap in All-over Filet Crochet 





BABY CAP IN FILET CROCHET 


This beautiful baby cap may be made 
ceptionally pretty it is also practical as it 


directly from the charts. 
washes easily. 


Although it is ex- 
The pattern for the front of 


the cap may also be used as a wide edging.—From Corticelli Lessons in Crochet. 


one’s wife to have. I have $150 a month 
and Jean has a little, too, aside from 
what the farm brings in, but we have a 
hard time getting by with necessities.” 

*x* * * 

Pluck and Friends a Happy Combina- 
tion—There came a letter from a boy 
who had something better than money, 
a kind friend in his employer. His letter 
goes thus: 

“T really cannot answer your question 
about the money it takes to marry on 
because I do not have to spend much 
money. It is like this, I work for Mr. 
G , and before I was married I lived 
in his home. Mrs. G. looked after my 
meals and washing and everything, so 
I had no expense but clothes and foolish- 
ness. 

“When I told Mr. and Mrs. G. I was 
going to get married and was going to 
town to get a job, Mr. G. said: ‘Stick to 
me, Sonny. I cannot pay you but $40 a 
month, but I will give you a small house 
to live in and land enough for a garden, 
and I will sell you a cow cheap and take 
out some each month to pay for it.’ 

“The girl and I decided to stick to Mr. 
G., and we have not been sorry, for he 
has been fair and square. The house is 
little and far back from the road, but the 
garden, the cow, and a pig have almost 
kept us in food. We have sold some 





produce to buy sugar and such things, 
and we bought a lot of jars and my wife 


circumstances, and willingness to make 
cheerful, personal sacrifice for a time.) 
. #6 

Chance and Grit.—“I thought I would 
go on a farm but had no start. When 
E. and I married we decided that it 
might be well to be a farm demonstra- 
tion agent for a time. While we were 
waiting for an opening, I saw an adver- 
tisement for a young man to become a 
partner in an established dairy business. 

“I answered that ad and found the 
man to be tired out and ready to accept 
anyone. He took me in and let me have 
a partnership with five years to pay. 

“It has been hard work for the little 
wife and myself, but we have just come 
through hale and hearty with the last 
payment paid. More than that, we have 
put in an electrically turned ice cream 
freezer and have developed quite a busi- 
ness in ice cream.” 


Three Common Errors 


E HAD a discussion about the three 

most common mistakes in English 
of fairly well educated persons. We 
could not agree. What would you sug- 
gest? 

One common mistake is that of using 
“carry” as a synonym for “lead,” “take,” 
or “accompany,” when there is no 
thought of bearing the actual physical 
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burden, as “carry” indicates. One takes 
a friend to town, leads the cow to water, 
but to carry a friend or cow is a physical 
impossibility. 

“Like” as a synonym for “as” is free 
quently used. For instance, one some- 
times hears, “It looks like it had been 
mended,” instead of “It looks as though 
it had been mended.” 

When it comes to choosing the third 
error the choice might be between using 
the objective pronoun instead of the 
nominative after the verb “to be” “It was 
him” or “It’s me,” instead of “it was he,” 
or “It’s I,” or the following: 

The verb “was” with a plural subject 
as “was they going?” 


Neglected Her Opportunities 
Y GREATEST mistake has been in- 


difference to opportunities afforded 
me by our institute workers and home 
demonstration agents. When I awoke 
and found that they had something worth 
my time and trouble I went and discoy- 
ered they had the very information I 
needed as a farmers’ wife. 

One of the most useful things our 
home demonstration agent has done for 
me is to teach me how to grade and 
pack my products and how to put them 
before the people in a tempting way at 
a price that will mean a good profit to 
me. I want to urge every farm woman 
to take advantage of every opportunity 
to talk with and get advice from our 
demonstration agents, and to heed that 
advice. MRS. M. S. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 900 


AVE you Farmers’ Bulletin 900? If 
not, you will enjoy having it in your 


files. Send for Bulletin No. 900, “Home- 
made Fruit Butters,” to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 

This bulletin shows how to use apples 
and various other vruits and fruit juices 
for the making of fruit butter. It has 
excellent recipes for pear, peach and 
plum butter as well as methods for put: 
ting them down for storage. 

Other bulletins that might be of ins 
terest to you are Farmers’ Bulletin 1033, 
“Muscadine Grape Paste,” and 859, 
“Home Uses for Muscadine Grapes.” 


Questions and Answers 


" HEN one takes a meal at a hotel or 

restaurant and the vegetables are 
brought in small dishes and set around 
one’s plate, should these be eaten from 
the little dishes?” It is better to help 
yourself onto your plate to whatever you 
wish, though it is not really bad form to 
eat them from the dishes. 

ce - 

“My little boy shows a tendency to lie 
if he thinks he can avoid punishment for 
wrongdoing. What shall I do?” Be very 
careful to avoid questioning him closely. 
Do not put him in a position where he 
will feel that he is forced to lie. It is 
better to overlook small misdemeanors 
than to establish a habit of untruthful- 
ness. 

* ex 

“What color shall I paint my porch 
furniture?” On the porch it is permisst- 
ble to use brighter, cruder colors than 
would look well in the house. Apple 
green Holland blue, or canary yellow 
with black are all good. The final choice 
depends upon the color of the house. 

* * * 

“How can I win back the affections of 
the boy who used to say he loved me but 
now pays more attention to another girl? 
Keep smiling and act as though you 
were enjoying yourself, make friends 
with everyone with whom you afe 
thrown and do not by word or act let 
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If he really 
back and if 
worrying 
attract 


suspect that you care. 
he will come 
not he is not worth 
Your smiles will soon 
ne worthier. 

* * & 


him 
ires for you 
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I do not seem to have any special 
How can I tell what work I am 
best suited to do?” Try to do the work 
or if you cannot 


that interests you most, 
decide what that is, think back to what 
pleased you most as a child and find 


work that follows those lines. Of course, 
tudy and preparation may be necessary 
you can be successiul at the par- 
work you choose. 
.* 2 
“How can I lighten my old pine floors 
that have been stained, so that they will 
my new oak floor in the living 
room?” You will have to sandpaper the 
floor until you get to the natural color 
or else use paint and varnish remover. 
Possibly if the stain has penetrated very 
deep, it will be necessary to have the 
floor planed until all signs of the stain 
have disappeared. Then finish in any 
desired way. Varnish will retain the 
present tone. If the stain has penetrated 
too far it may be necessary to apply a 
cream deck paint. 
’ 2 ® 
“My little girl two years old insists on 
drinking milk instead of eating other 
things.” She should have at least a quart 
of milk a day, and she is a wise child 
that she insists upon drinking it. In 
addition to the milk she may have well- 
cooked cereals, the pulp of stewed fruits, 





1 


match 


especially fresh apple sauce, baked or 
mashed potato, toast, orange juice, to- 
matoes, spinach, turnip salad, coddled 
eggs, meat broths that are not greasy, 
and simple desserts such as custard, 
She should not have pastry, heavy pud- 
dings, pickles, fried foods or tea and 
ce 





| Farm Wives’ Experi-. 
| ence Letters 


inti and Preserving Save 
Money 


A WONDERFUL Cash _ Bringer.—I 
have always been fond of making 


my pin money and have tried many ways. 
In March, 1921, our state home demonstra- 


tion agent taught me the right principles 


é anning meats and later vegetables 
and fruits Being delighted with the 
work I began studying how to market 
the products. That year I sold about 


$300 worth and kept on putting small lots 
out to friends and customers whom: | 
could interest in home canned products. 
The next year I did more work and busi- 
ness. 


Now I am putting beef out under the 
heading “Minute Beefsteak” and “Minute 
Hamburger Steak,” tomatoes, okra and 
tomatoes, cucumber pickles, paste 
pickles and jellies and jams. Last year, 
1922, I sold $2,400 worth of beefsteaks 
and about $500 in other products. 


h 


soup, 


! always can lots of products for the 
South Carolina Producers’ Association 
representing our state college, on which I 
receive a nice profit. This year I have 
sold about $600 worth of beefsteak and 
have my crop of tomatoes already en- 
gaged with wholesale firms to be deliv- 
ered in the fall. I hope to be able to put 
20,000 cans on the market, and a nice 
share of other products. I am planning 
on putting in a small factory with modern 
equipment and run the business on a 
larger plan. I have applied for a copy- 
Tight on my beefsteaks and think it will 
Soon he granted me. I enjoy the work 
and make money to keep my home and 
help keep my children in school and hope 
to make money to give them a college 


education. - MRS. L. A. LONG, 
7 ~ * 
for Next Year Too—The first 
Summer after I began housekeeping, 


there was an abundance of fruit in the 
S€ction of country where I lived. I bought 
a large number of good fruit jars and 
canned everything that was available. I 
Put up several hundred quarts of vege- 


tables and as many quarts of preserves 
and canned fruit. My friends said I was 
wasting time and that we could not pos- 
sibly use so much. They told me I ought 
to sell the surplus. But as it would have 
been difficult to get more money for the 
canned products than I had paid for the 
jars, I did not sell any of it. 

The next year there was very little 
fruit in the country. It was almost im- 
possible to get any to eat and no one had 
any to can. But that winter I had an 
abundance of canned fruit which I had 
put up the year before. My neighbors 
had to do without or buy high priced 
canned stuff. I have never had any rea- 
son to regret that I canned all the fruit 
available that first year. That was 
nearly five years ago but I still have some 
of it and it is as good now as it was 
then, because I put it up in good jars and 
used good thick rubbers. Every summer 
I put up all the fruit and vegetables that 
whether 


I can get, for nohody knows 
there will be any the succeeding year or 
not. 


I am sure that I have saved many dol- 
lars by always having plenty of canned 
products on my pantry shelves. I never 
try to sell any of it because I know that 
if my own family cannot consume it this 
year they may do, so next year. 

MRS. B. 


*_ * * 


They Canned the Cow.—Canning and 
preserving certainly do pay. For in- 
stance, back in last July we killed a nice 
fat beef, expecting to sell it all. Unfor- 
tunately, several other people in the com- 
munity had the same idea at the same 
time. Most of our beef was left on our 
hands—and we didn’t have any to 
keep it even a few days. So we fired up 
the range, put on the steam pressure can- 
ner and began cooking beef. In sterilized 


ice 


glass jars, we put up nicely browned steak 


and gravy and sliced roast beef and stew. 


Part of the beef, we corned in a big bar- 
rel down in the cellar. We never lost 
one single piece of that beef. We have 
been enjoying it ever since. The ever 


ready canned beef has been such a con- 
venience in housekeeping, that at present 
we have a yearling fattening for the very 
purpose of refilling those jars. 

In winter, at hog killing time, we cook 
and can the biggest part of the sausage, 
tenderloin, tongues, backbones and spare- 
ribs. Folks say that they do believe we can 
everything except the squeal. We put up 
jar after jar of gravy, soup stock and 
stew. In this way, nothing is wasted and 
meat saved is money saved, I think. 


In the summer, I can green peas, toma- 


toes, okra and soup mixture, put up cat- 
sup, can and preserve fruits for winter 
use. This cuts down grocery bills to a 
minimum. Tomatoes are the chief can- 
ned product on which I make money. I 
put them up in tin cans and sea- 
sons I clear as much as $100 on tomatoes 
alone. MRS. J. ALLISON, 
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‘Teens 


Comradeship With Parents 


E KEEP 
family. 

chummy with 
“Dad” and have 
with reverence 

keeping right up te 
He 
cars and radio sets. 
good sport! 
certainly not 
fifty. She laughs, plans and goes 
with us. She is one of the best looking 
and most jolly of our set simply because 
we have taken her in and kept her in our 


our parents young in our 


We all love have father 
us we can call 
him know we mean it 
and affection. He is 
‘now” along with us. 
our pig clubs, racing 
Then mother, what a 


so 


is interested 


old and donning black 


sings, 


crowd. H. F. 
* * a 
Comradeship means more than love 
between parents and children. It means 
being constant companions. A parent 
may love his child or the child its parents 
without there being any real comrade- 


ship between them. The parent who is a 
real comrade is one in whorn the child 
can confide at all times and be assured of 
and sympathy. 

I would say that the best way of pre- 
serving comradeship between parents and 
people’s side is to 


understanding 


children on the young 


| 
everything 


tell our parents the things 
that worry and those that please. Tell 
them our temptations, our disappoint- 
ments, our ambitions and our discourage- 
ments. Trust them to lead and guide 
us in matters of importance. Then if 
our parents are made of the stuff that 


they should we shall be comrades in the 
sense, 
WALTER POTTS BOSWELL. 


* + - 


truest 


Since we children have insisted that 
mother wear some of the colors that are 
so becoming to her instead of black, white 
gray she seems actually to have 
grown younger. The other day when 
brother enthusiastically exclaimed, ‘““Moth- 


and 


er you look like a girl in that dress,” 
Mother really blushed, but looking like a 
girl is making her feel more like one and 


better comrades than ever before. 


A. B. &. 


we are 





1787—Ladies’ Bungalow Apron or Porch 
Dress.—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 354 yards of 36-inch material 
with 4% yards ef edging. 

1288—Pretty Overblouse.—Cut in sizes #4, 
3%, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size % requires 1% yards of %- 
inch material. 

1619—Child’s Combination—Cut in sizes 2Z, 
4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1 
yard of 36-inch material. 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, 





Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book of fashions contains over 
a complete seven-lesson course in 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


1783—Slip-on "RB ut in sizes 16 years, 


%, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
or wider material with 3% yards of 
ribbon. 


1472—Dress for the Woman of Large Build. 
—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48 inches bust aneasure. Size % re- 
guires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting 
material and 6% yards of ruffling. 


300 styles, 


dressmaking, etc. Price 


him | 


Of course not frivolous but | 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OF F ERED! 












Almost on- 
be itevabte 
et our 5 
clal low price 
but 

yourself otheut 


risk a 
BD 










> Tut 
ane Paisley in 
ma ore 
Eayptian pattern 
end highly lustrous 
mercerized cotton 
CANTON CREPE. 
The most beauti- 
ful dress of the 
Waisti 
newest overlap- 
ping pane and 
slee of Pate- 
ley. "Stylish long 
py ned = new- 


cuffs and 





tailored of the 

quality materials 
and hes every 

oler style feature 

shown t season. 

advantage of 





fake 
this once-in-a-life-tt 
opportunity tobe styltehly 
dressed and at such e low cost. 


Send No Money 
Bu jow! Give 
Be name, p> > Bendy = size. Pay 







Misses 
mailman as go faith 
deposit $3. -08 rs) me ” tow 14, 16 and 18 
cents for postage when the 
arrives. Then ex- Be Sure 
~My to State Size 






heart™ s content. 


the 
eplendid material and the trim stylish lines on not satisfied 


return to us and we will refund every cent of your rw yt ° 
Fred’k M. Dunham & Co., ‘Chicago 











Dirty nage 


Waterbugs and other insects rinkle 
BEE BRAND INSECT | POWDER 


in their runways, in dark corners and 


ctevices. _Non-poisonous — harmicss 
to mankind, animale and pets. 
free Poultry Lice C 


Ask for 


Cire 


Sifting-top cans — 35c., 70¢. and $1.25 
5c. At all dealers 


7 Pump Gun —7 
oa ect. 


Bee Brand 


Insect Powder 
18¢ —~35¢—-70¢ 

Ask your Druggist or Grocer 

MCCORMICK ECO. 


BALTIMORE 








mentin Inner 
Tubes since 
autos were 


Tube shows at 

a glance throu as 

the Unbreakable 

parent Valve Cover pamount of air fn tires. 





"a7 Tub 
AiR-GAGE ‘tu es 
—sell on sight to almost every car owner because they 
save trouble, time, worry and expanse. Add one- third 
to life of tires. 1 saleamen make big prota selling direct to 
ear owners. Our wages € doliar Seetere cap use 500 more salee- 


at Cay: not ui 
Book te! is how the Paul I — will start you 
pital. Write for 





in thie big money- 
eoxiog | Gestonsn without Pree Te 


THE PAUL RUBBER co. Gept. 25, Salisbury, N.C. 


WANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY. -—_ 
















FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Menth 4 
o6s8 Case Dept. W256, Rochester, N. Y. 


ate See the ~~ Send me. weet “cher ie 
sample Railway 3) , ‘ 

B16 CHANCE tor 7 amination questions; (3 

MEN, £ ernment jobs poe BO a Tor’ me 

ae Seve how to get a Gov't position. 

Couven “f NAME, ...cceccccccccccccsecicesececseces 














today > 
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Money-Saving 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


Order YOUR Magazines and 
Papers in Our Clubs and 


SAVE MONEY! 


Club 10 All for 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Weekly Commercial Appeal 
Home Circle Magazine..... ° 


Club 11 All for 


$1.25 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Woman’s World 
Four Progressive Farmer 

Patterns .......seseseeeees 





The Progressive Farmer. 
jee 4 Poultry Advo- * Club 12 All for 


CATE 2c cccccecrccesensereee $1.50 


One Progressive Account 
Book 
Club 13 Both for 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
McCall’s Magazine........- . 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 14 Both for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution.. . ~ $ ° 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 15 Both for 











Thrice-A-Week New York 1 
NEED: bxbovkesscecens2s 436 . 
The Progressive Farmer.. Cjyb 16 All for 
Foteg: ‘4 paver vingg iteces 
‘our Progressive Farmer 
PORROTMS 00 cccccccccccccces $1 5 0 





The Progressive Farmer.. 

Amerie Woman’s Maga- 
BEE 055400060406 005R0080080 

Four Progressive Farmer 
Patterns ...........+--s+ 


The Progressive Farmer.. 
People’s Home Journa 
Four Progressive Farmer 


Club 17 All for 
$1.25 
Club 18 All for 


$1.50 








Patterme .....cccccccccccce 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 19 Both for 
Woman’s Home Companion . 





The Progressive Farmer.. Club 20 All for 
The Pathfinder............- 
Home TCircle Magazine..... 





The Progressive Farmer. .Club 22 Both for 


Christian Herald.......... c- 
Club 23 Both for 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Pictorial Review..........- . 
Club 24 Both for 





The Progressive Farmer. 
Breeder’s Gazette.......... . 
Club 25 Both for 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Hoard’s Dairyman.......... . 





The Progressive Farmer.. 

People’s Home Jow 

ae apa Woman’s Maga- 
BUMS occccccccccccccccccccce 

wloment s World........... 

Four Progressive Farmer. 
Patterns 


+ Club 27 All for 


$2.00 





The Progressive Farmer 





Weekly Commercial hageal Club 28 All for 
tea pf toe Constitution. . $2 00 
Good Stories...........s++++ é 
Home Circle Magazine..... 

The Progressive Farmer.. 

The Pathfinder............. Club 29 All for 


People’s Home Journal.. 
American Woman’s Maga- 
GERD ccccccccccccccceccccce 


$2.00 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 3@ Both for 
Copy of Massey’s Garden . 
Club 31 All for 








The Progressive Farmer.. 
Copy How to Succeed with 
De ccswebagesshaccieeses 





The Progressive Farmer..Club 32 Both for 
Copy of How to Succeed 1 00 
With the Home Orchard ° 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 
Copy The Progressive 
Farmer Account Book.. 








The Progressive Farmer.. 

One Progressive Farmer 
rare 

One Progressive Farmer 
Account Book 


Club 34 All for 











The Progressive Farmer... 
three years............+ .. Club 35 All for 
One Progressive Farmer 
OTT. ee $2 25 
One Progressive Farmer . 
Account Boo 
The Progressive Farmer.. Club 3% Both for 
Poultry Tribune........... ° 
RENEWAL NOTICE 
Watch your label. If your time is up or 
will be within the next few months, don’t 
fail to renew now so as to take advantage 
' ~ of these real bargains. 
ou renew now, you will be credited 
x 4 vance of your present date. 
(Agents are not allowed to sell these clubs) 





USE THIS COUPON 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Enclosed find $...... for ‘which please 
send me all the papers named in Club No. 





ekaebe for a term of one year each. 

Name ....... see eceeeeececeeescccccccceseencces 
Hn, MADE SNe 5 VE cb 0c Caweseawedsccsssasnenee eves 
SS & Spee Box...... State......seccctbse 















|_| cAdatress letlers to"Uncle PE’ care of The Progressive Farmer 











How to Get a Vocational Agri- 
culture Teacher 


AST week Miss Bond 
announced to the boys 
and girls at school that 


Vege Plans had been mz ade 
i for a department of 


agriculture and home 
economics to be add- 
ed to the school next 
fall. That night Sam- 
my told his father, 
and Sunday Sammy’s father told Uncle 
Tom who lives in another school dis- 
trict. It wasn’t long until Uncle Tom 
was calling Miss Bond over the phone 
to find out more about it. 

“How can we get a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture in our school?” he 
yelled, as he tried to make himself heard. 
boys 14 years old or 
she asked. 






“Are there any 
over in your school?” 

“T expect we could scrape up about 20 
if we could get a teacher of agriculture,” 
replied Uncle Tom. 

“All right, then, you can get help from 
the state and Government,” advised Miss 
Bond. “Write the State Director of 
Vocational Education at the State Cap- 
itol. Tell him your school wants a 
teacher of vocational agriculture. Ask 
him to give you full information as to 
what his office will do and what your 
school board will have to do. Very 
likely he will promise to pay half the 
salary of a teacher and half the cost of 
the necessary equipment. In the same 
way they will help you get a teacher of 
home economics for the girls. 

“Remember, the vocational teacher 
must be employed for 12 months in the 
year. When school is not in session, the 
teacher must visit the members of the 
vocational class at their homes and help 
them with their practical work (they call 
it project work) during the summer, con- 
duct short courses for the young people 
and the grown-ups, and help in practi- 
cally any way the board sees fit. 

“If you want a vocational teacher for 
the fall school term, you’d better write 
the state director right now so as to give 
plenty of time to make all arrangements 
and find a competent teacher.” 

“Thank you, Miss Bond,” said Uncle 
Tom, as he hung up the receiver. “I’m 
going to write that fellow before the sun 
goes down.” UNCLE P. F. 


Why Do Girls and Boys Stay 
on the Farm? 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
Was = reading letters in your paper 
on “Why Boys Go to Town?” the 
thought came to me, why do children 
leave home? Many men ask this after 
it is too late. 

I have lived on the farm the greater 
part of my life, and have thought about 
this often. The nearest answer I can 
find is just to ask the farmer, “Do you 
make your home as attractive as town 
homes look to your children?” Most 
country children look on the city or 
town as a place of attraction, and home 
as a place of hard work and cross words, 
with plenty of both. 

Most farmers think the city man has 
the advantage over them, but I can say 
he has not. The farmer can have more 


than any city man. Why can’t he install 
waterworks, electric lights, telephone, 
radio, and other “advantages?” It 


looks hard for a boy who has worked 
hard all day long following “Old Beck” 
to come to the house and instead of be- 
ing met by Mother with a smile, find her 
all tired and worn out and cross after 
her day’s work, with a bucket in each 
hand for him to bring water in or have 
her tell him to milk the cow and cut 
some wood. 


There is one case I know of where the 





people never have a kind word for their 
children. I spent the night there once. 
The next morning I was awakened by 
the mother calling her children, and you 
could have heard her a quarter of a 
mile. That may seem unreasonable, but 
it’s true. By the time she got them up 
I was too wide awake to sleep, so I got 
up, too. I was asked by one of the chil- 
We started 


dren to go to the spring. 
each one with a large bucket. The 
spring was at the foot of one of the 


steepest hills I have ever seen and about 
a quarter of a mile from the house, 
which was at the top of the hill. At 
that house there is nothing to entertain 
the children and they are leaving as fast 
as they get old enough. Can you blame 
them? 
If farmers will try making 

homes as attractive as city homes, 


their 
they 

















RIDE IN THE 


A COOL COUNTRY 

will have no trouble in keeping their 

children at home. I am only a boy my- 

self, but I know how boys feel. 
FRANK ROBERTS. 

Coffee County, Tenn. 

Editor’s Note—Frank’s wise young 
head sees more clearly than some of us 
older folks the almost inexpressible ad- 
vantages of the country. I can remem- 
ber the nasty oil lamps, and when we 
had to draw water from a deep well that 
was 30 yards from the back porch. Now 
Mother can by the twist of her hand get 
all the water she wants. Another twist 
lights any part of the house, and another 
turns on the heat for cooking supper. 
She now has time to read, write to her 
children who are away from home, and 
do many other things that give her 
pleasure. Home conveniences have freed 
her from home slavery. 


66 . 

I Followed Instructions” 
(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 
] WISH all the boys and girls who read 

The Progressive Farmer and read 
your advice about poultry could see my 
pretty White Plymouth Rock chickens. 
I followed your instructions and have 
carried off first, second, and third prizes 
in our county fair for the past two years 
on my strain. It makes a little girl feel 
mighty big to see the ribbons hanging on 
her coops and hear everybody saying, 
“What beautiful birds!” The prize mon- 
ey comes in very handy, too, when Papa 
says times are too hard to give a girl all 
the little things she would like to have. 

Success in the poultry business is easy, 
if you have a good strain. Of course, I 
think White Plymouth Rocks are best, 
since I have them, but any good strain 
will pay if you take good care of them. 

HELEN JOHNSON. 

Carter County, Okla. 

Editor’s Note—Congratulations, Hel- 
en! Had I been one of the judges at the 
fair where your chickens were exhibited 
I would have given you a ribbon as well 
as your chickens. But I believe you 
should modify your statement that “Suc- 
cess in the poultry business is easy.” It 
is easy only to those who know and work 
and who are punctual in giving the right 
care to their fowls. It is hard for those 
who don’t know and don’t work. 


Profit in Raising Turkeys 


HREE years ago my sister and I de- 
cided we would try raising turkeys. 
The first year we started out with scrub 
turkeys and raised only five. The sec- 





The Progressive Farmer 


did better 


ond year we and sold $30 
worth. We have pure Bronze turkeys 
now and sold $135 worth last year. We 


are going to raise more this year. 

It pays better to raise purebred tur- 
keys, because they grow so much larger 
than the scrubs. It is a pleasure to at. 
tend to the turkeys and such a pretty 
sight to see a drove of 50 or 60 of them 
around a farm house in the fall of the 
year. E. R. 

South Carolina. 

Editorial Note—What better 
would anyone want to show the superi- 
ority of the purebred over the scrub? 
Every farm should have a flock of tur- 
keys and all should be purebred. 


Does This Girl Live Next Door 
to Eden? 


E HAVE 26 pigs and feed them on 

corn, apples, and milk. We have 
some purebred Durocs and some that are 
mixed with Berkshires. The Durocs are 
almost twice as large as the mixed ones, 
I like to feed the hogs and rub the pigs 
and make them lie down. 


proof 


We have a fine orchard of apples, 
peaches, plums, grapes, and some other 
fruits. We have a fine chestnut orchard, 
I like to pick chestnuts. It is fun to 
hear the chipmunks quarrel over the 
chestnuts. 

I wish everyone was as interested in 
farming as I am. Then no one would 
starve. I am afraid the time is coming 
when it will be “Root, little piggy, or 
die!” KATE HENRY. 

Macon County, N. C. 

Editor's Note—This little girl will 
never have to “root” to keep alive, with 
so much home-raised apples and milk 
that they feed it to the pigs. Some of 
us don’t even have apples and milk 
enough to feed ourselves. 


Watching Birds 


AST year a pair of flickers built in an 

apple tree in our orchard. They dug 
a hole in a limb until they got to the 
middle of it. Then they went straight 
down for 10 or 12 inches and dug a large 
roum, almost as large around as the limb. 
The four eggs were creamy white and 
were laid on bits of wood that fell 
into the hole when the birds were dig 
ging it. A pair of flickers, perhaps the 
same ones, built in the hole again this 
year. These laid seven eggs and there 
were seven baby birds. 

There was a stub of an apple tree in 
our garden last year. A pair of crested 
flycatchers built on a limb of it. They 
built the nest of pine straw. When they 
finished it they found a snake shed and 
hung it at the entrance to their nest. I 
suppose this was to frighten away cats 
and other harmful birds. 

I have a pair of field glasses and can 
stand several yards away and watch 
them building their nests without dis- 
turbing them. 

CLARENCE W. THOMPSON. 

Northampton County, N. C. 


Knows How to Find a Bee 
Tree 


NE day we decided to go bee hunting, 

so we went until we found a spring 
of water where bees came to get water. 
We watched a bee until he got enough. 
Then he flew up circling around a few 
times; and we watched him to see which 
way he went. We followed him to 4 
hollow tree and saw the bees going in 
and out of the tree. We cut the tree 
down and got the store of honey next 
day. Some of us got stung once ofr 
twice, but we thought the good pure 
honey in the comb worth that. I enjoyed 
my trip bee hunting very much. 

Mississippi. A. L. M. 


Editor's Note-—Hunting bee trees was 
more common when I was a boy thant 
is now and I have helped cut many bee 
trees. Some of the bees were the dark 
wild kinds and their stingers must have 
been used so much that they were dull, 
they hurt so bad. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Stem-end Rot of Melons 


fee greatest source of loss in water- 
melons shipped north is stem-end rot. 
This is an infectious disease which en- 
ters the melons through the broken ends 
of the stems, and 
causes the melons to 
rot in transit. Large 
parts of cars and 
even whole cars are 
often lost. Clemson 
College has issued a 
warning to all wa- 





termelon growers 
and gives instruc- 
PROF. NEWMAN tions for treating 


the melons in such manner as to prevent 
this loss :— 

1. By recutting the stem of each melon 
in the car. 

2. By treating the freshly cut surface 
of the stem with a disinfectant. 

3. By exercising care in handling the 
melons from field to car. 

4. By shipping only in disinfected cars. 

For making disinfectant for treating 
the stems at the car, place 3% quarts of 
water and % pound of bluestone in an 
enameledware vessel and heat to boil- 
ing. Mix ™% pound of starch with a 
pint of cold water until a milky mixture 
free of lumps is made. With the blue- 
stone all dissolved and the solution boil- 
ing, pour the starch water in slowly, stir- 
ring constantly. Continue to boil until 
the solution becomes a thick paste, ready 
to use by applying to freshly cut stems 
with a suitable brush before or at the 
time the melons go into the car. 

This paste will keep for a week or 10 
days after it is made, but it is best when 


In The Poultry Yard 


By J. H. 


Capons 


HE practice of caponizing has to date 

proved quite profitable in the South. 
3ecause of small demand throughout 
this section, however, the business can 
be easily overdone. 
In sections where 
codperative carload 
sales are held, the 
surplus can be ship- 
ped to the eastern 
heavy consuming 
centers. It is quite 
easy to create a lo- 
cal demand for any 
product having such 
fine table qualities as the capon. This 
can be done by advertising, or by pre- 
senting trial capons to people who appre- 
ciate fine meat and are in position to 
purchase same. The writer has never 
known such people to stop with the 
sample. 

Capons bring the best price during the 
early winter months. Winter resorts in 
the South often buy them up until fryers 
appear in the spring. The early hatched 
cockerels should be caponized, as the late 
summer hatches do not mature in time 
for the best markets. Only the dual pur- 
pose breeds, such as Rhode Island Reds, 
Plymouth Rocks, etc., and the heavy 
breeds, such as the Jersey Giants, Brah- 
mas, etc., should be caponized. The 
smaller egg breeds do not make good 
capons. 

The operation is quite simple and easy 
for one paying attention to details and 
directions as found in books of instruc- 
tions. A very good bulletin on caponiz- 





MR. WOOD 


™ ing can be obtained from the United 


States Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 

It is advisable to permanently mark 
every male that has been operated upon. 
Oftentimes the operation will not be suc- 
cessful and the bird will be a “slip.” A 
slip cannot ke distinguished from a good 
male, at the same time he will not make 





made fresh. Keep in glass or earthern 
vessels. If commercial paste is used, be 
sure to follow directions on the package. 
Further precautions are these. Do not 
ship melons that have stem entirely 
broken off. Have as long a stem on mel- 
ons as possible so that there will be 
ample room for recutting. Do not treat 
the stems without recutting. The stems 
after recutting should be one or two 
inches long so that they may be treated 
well and no paste allowed to get on 
melons. Do not ship bruised melons or 
melons with dead or shriveled stems. 


More Reminders 


F WE want quick growth in the gar- 

den, then maintain an earth mulch, get 
rid of all weeds, plant in best prepared 
ground, fertilize heavily, and topdress 
with equal parts of acid phosphate and 
nitrate of soda. If potash is needed, 
mix four parts each of acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda, and 1 part muriate 
of potash. 


Cucumbers, corn, tomatoes, beans, 
beets, etc., sowed now will be ready to 
“put up” in August. 


Okra planted now will bear until frost. 
Plant an extra row or two and put down 
in brine. It is one of the very easy vege- 
tables to preserve for use through the 
winter. 


Cauliflower for fall curds needs to be 
sowed by the middle of July. Shade the 
seedbed and set the plants only in rich 
and heavily fertilized ground. If the 
plants get a check in their growth, they 


will “button” or produce practically 
worthless curds. Manure and fertilize 
heavily. 


WOOD 
a good breeder, and if placed at the head 
of a breeding pen might cause consider- 
able loss. A very good permanent mark 
will be to cut off a rear toe, being care- 
ful to cut it off above the toenail. Ca- 
pons should be penned separate when 
possible. If they cannot be kept separate 
they will do best penned with the grow- 
ing pullets. 

The individual must decide whether 
caponizing will pay in his section by in- 
vestigating the probable market. 


Summer Hatching 


O NOT make the mistake of purchas- 

in* large numbers of baby chicks or 
hatching eggs during the hot summer 
months. Many hatcheries are running 
all summer to furnish ill-advised farm- 
ers with baby chicks. It is true that 
chicks can be raised successfully any 
month in the year, providing conditions 
are right, and they are properly cared 
for. It is very difficult, however, to give 
the proper care or to have ideal condi- 
tions. Summer chicks are not generally 
profitable unless a special market is 
found to purchase output at fancy prices. 


The following facts should be consid- 
ered before extensive summer purchases 
are made :— 


1. Eggs do not hatch as well in hot 
weather. 


2. Chicks do not brood as well in hot 
weather. 


3. Market fryers are cheap late in the 
season. 


4. Chicken pox is likely to catch young 
stock before it has passed the critical age. 


5. Summer hatched pullets will not lay 
before eggs hit bottom early next spring. 


In most cases it will be found cheaper 
to wait until fall or early spring before 
purchasing hatching eggs or baby chicks. 
It is practical to purchase growing stock 
or pullets that will come to laying in 
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FRICK Model > a h” Thssidior 20x34 


The Lightest Running Small Threshing M&chine Made 


The illustration 
Can 





Threshes just as efficiently as machines of larger capacity. 
shows this machine equipped with Hand Feed and Drag Stacker. 
also be supplied with Wind Stacker and Self Feeder. 

This Thresher and a FRICK Tractor is as good an outfit as you can find 


anywhere. 
Write Our Nearest Branch Office. 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc., 


SALISBURY, N. C. COLUMBIA, S. C. 


























You'll Always Save When Buying Here 


No. 238 describing 
for your copy today. 


Asphalt Roofing 


Our catalog 


And you always get goods of guaranteed quality. 
Write 


5000 articles for the Home, Field and Shop is free. 


Auto Supplies 





Cider Mills 


Our prices are 

Turn your surplus usually lower on 
apples into cider. asphalt roofing. 
There is good money Spotless roo fing 


means long service 














in it. We have the at low coat We 
. n - ) st. -] 
a saa Pa We are headquarters/carry a_ complete 
rR 0 ao For for supplies for Fords.|stock of asphalt 

rong, well made Every part guaranteed to] roofing, slate sur- 
mills. Get our fit and equal to original|faced roofing, strip 
prices. Buy here parts. Our prices are|shingles and metal 
and save. lower. See catalog No.|roofing. Prices i= 

238. catalog No. 238 





Low Prices On Seatnes 
New 10 2. P:.... 19800 


Here's the chance 
of lifetime to save 


Your Chance To Own A Thresher 
Save over $100 
a_thresher,. 

strong, 












y simple, big money on 
efficient, well f@uaranteed = en- 
known meahine. i We want 
Equipped for move them 
grain, If you quickly and have 
need a thresher ice them way 





don’t 





let 
for complete 


this opportunity slip by. Write 


description. Our guarantee 


w the Guaranteed to 


deliver full rated horse power. 


t eir actual worth. 
is Our stock 





behind them. includes 10 H. P., 12 H. P., 16 H. P. 
Overshot 40-50 bu. hour... 199.50 | engines. Well known makes, Write us 
Undershot 50- SO Oe; Bei ccecseace 255.50 | for full particulars. 





“The South’s 
RICHMOND 


Mail Order House” 
VIRGINIA 





THE SPOTLESS CO., 











These are some of thefruits which 
should grow onevery farm. Even 
if you have only a few trees of each 
you'll get quantities of fruit after your 


plantation gets a start. You should plant 


Peaches 
different varieties and have fruit over a 
Cherries long period. 


Many fruit trees, and all Pecan trees, are good shade 
trees; and best‘of all, you get a double crop—fruit and 
shade. Keep them fairly close to the house; then your wife and 
children may pick the fruit for the table, and can a surplus. 
Write to us about your needs—we’ll gladly advise you about 
all kinds of fruits for the farm. 

The Dixie Planter, our booklet of fruits, sent on request 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Nurserymen and Hickory, North Carolina. 


Landscape Gardeners 


Pears 
Apples 

















|N. C. State College of Agriculture and Engineering 


STATE COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 
FOUR-YEAR COURSES IN AGRICULTURE, IN CHEMISTRY, IN CIVIL ENGINEERING, IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, IN HIGHWAY ENGINEERING, IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
IN TEXTILE MANUFACTURING, IN TEXTILE CHEMISTRY AND DYEING, IN ECONOMICS, IN 
GENERAL SCIENCE. 
TWO-YEAR COURSES in AGRICULTURE. in MECHANIC ARTS, in TEXTILE MANUFACTURING. 
ONE-YEAR COURSE IN AUTO MECI Ics 


SESSION 1923- 24, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4. 


ENTRANCE REQU eons. For Freshman Class, 15 units; English, 3; History, 2; Mathematics, 
24%; Science, 1; Elective, 6. 
For Catalog, Illustrated Cireulars, and Entrance Blanks, write 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 




















‘Mars Hill College 


Apart in the hills, 10 miles from a railroad, drew 


ishing and 


i 









481 young men and women last year from 61 
pom ged Z, No ,- Carolina and en 10 other Suppl ies 6y mail 
sta and two fdreign countries. y? ° 

SEND FOR CATALOG, Lei "aay 1 














R.L. MOORE, Pres,, Mars Hill, N. C. | 














November, if prices are reasonable. 


































































his Free Test 


Will amaze and delight you 


of formation. The other removes it 
without harmful scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now lead- 
ing dentists the world over advise it, 
and careful people of some 50 nations 
enjoy its benefits. 


This offers you a ten-day test, to 
show the way to prettier teeth. To 
cleaner, safer teeth. 

Millions now employ it. You see 
the results in whiter teeth wherever 
you look today. Now find out, for 
your own sake, what that way means 
to you. 

Film—the great enemy 

Dingy teeth and most tooth 
troubles come from film, From that 
viscous film you feel. Much of it re- 
sists the tooth brush, clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors. Then it 
forms dingy coats, and white teeth 
lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Very few people who brush teeth 
in old ways escape those film-caused 
troubles. 

How to combat it 

Dental science, 
after long research, 
has found ways to 
fight that film. One 
acts to disintegrate 
the film at all stages 


10-Day Tube Free ”” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 172,1104S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


A new dental era 


In other ways Pepsodent is bring- 
ing a new dental era. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva and multi- 
plies its starch digestant. 

Those are Nature’s agents for fight- 
ing acids and starch deposits on the 
teeth. Every use of Pepsodent gives 
them manifold effect. 

When you know these results you 
will want them daily, and want your 
family to have them. 

Send the coupon fora 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film, See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disap- 
pear. 

You will be amazed 
and delighted at what 
you see and feel. Cut 
out coupon now. 
This is too impor- 
tant to forget. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film 
whitens, cleans 
teeth without the 
grit. Now advised 
tists the world over. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 
Its ing agent is far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 

















combatant, which 
and protects the 
use of harmful 
by leading den- 











Only one tube to a family 

















‘THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit the Measure of Success” 
This well known school for Boys and Young Men has en 
increasing patroiucge in recent ars Kh re is a reason 
nating patrons from six states sa) is a SAFE 
OF HIGH STANDARDS ve 4 Thomo Uy cn ge TION. qt 


yed an 






Diserimi- 
SCHOOL 


cevelops the whole ma! hea, id le Expenses $250 
to $275. New “* ry % h all mutern conveniences Boarding 
students limited to Pennsyi- 


vania to Florida. titusirated “Catalog ‘Sent on Reeuest. Aaeeen 


G. F. McALLISTER, , A. M, Principal 


Ns 


MEN WANTED 

















PIGS and SHOATS 


Purebred Poland-China, Duroc, and 0. 





and First Cross Between Two ha 
= men to learn the Auto Benny ayel Tra de 
These cross-bred hogs are the ideal utility hogs, thrifty prot. er: master mechar rod paying Be 
and hardy, and without exception the most profitable ‘ trade with areal future. ou r a a eek on real ¢ 
nour o 2. You ase toola, not boc Ss. Our prices 


vara 
are reasonable, lo negroes taken. Write for free literature 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 11. ville, Tony 


hegs to feed for porkers. They are sired by large pure- 
bred big-boned Poland-China boars, weighing 600 Ibs, 
and over, out of purebred Duroc, O. I. C. and Berk- 
shire sows, weighing 500 Ibs. and over. 





PRICES: For 2 or more, F. O. B. our station, at 8 Writ i for free in- 
weeks old, $6 each; at 10 weeks old, $8 each; 75 to ste oo a aah bene 
100 Ihs., $11 each. aa r 

Record Invention 


tive first and second choice of breeding desired. 
All Stock Guaranteed as Represented. 


BEDFORD STOCK FARM, Box 171, Lynchburg, Va. 


blank. Send sketch or model for ain opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer, 
916 Southern Buiiding, Washington, D. C, 














Last Copy! 


[F you receive a “Last Copy’’ Notice in your paper — 
don’t fail to fill it in and mail at once so we can renew 
your subscription and you will not miss a copy. 
Look over the column of “Special Club Bargains.’ 
There is one you will want! 


\ 
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How Co-operative Marketing 
Has Helped Tobacco Prices 


HE first year of coOperative market- 

ing has resulted in an increased pay- 
ment of $36,000,000 to tobacco growers 
of Virginia and North Carolina alone, 

According to the recent report of the 
Federal Reserve Board, was a 45 
per cent increase in the average prict 
per 100 pounds for bright tobacco i 
Virginia, where th rrowers -eived 
$42,000,000 for their crop this past sea- 
son as compared with $19,000,000 in 1921- 
22. Final returns for the North Caro- 
lina growers were approximately $76,- 
000,000, an increase of $13,000,000 over 
the preceding year, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s statement. 

In spite of a decrease of over 84,000,- 
000 pounds in the exports of United 
States tobacco to foreign countries, re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce, 


and in spite of increased production in 
Virginia and North (¢ the first 


aroilna, 


season in which tobacco growers of this 
section have organized for marketing 
their crop has resulted raising the 
price of their product at practically all 
points in the tobacco areas. 

With 240,000 farmers now marketing 
over 500,009,000 pounds of tobacco 
through their codperative associations, 
the planters of Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Tennessee have also experienced the 
benefit of a steady rise in prices. 

The benefits of coOperative marketing 
to the farmers of South Carolina were 
described by the commissioner of agri- 
culture for that state in his annual re- 


“While the 1922 crop of 
as large as that 


port as follows: 
tobacco was practically 
of 1921 and the quality was not better, 
the price was nearly 100 per cent higher 
—the result of coéperation.” 

S. D. FRISSELL. 





The Subscription 
Manager Says:— 


Friends Must Part 


FTER having The Pro- 

gressive Farmer for twelve years, 
the majority of the time in the Subscrip- 
tion Department, I am leaving the com- 
pany to go in business for myself. 





been with 


During these years with The Progres- 
sive Farmer, through meeting and cor- 
respondence, I have become acquainted 
with thousands of our readers and have 
enjoyed very much the lial relations 
and will miss them as I consider them 
my friends. 


I know 


cor 





The Progressive Farmer will 
select as my man who 
will give the same earnest and painstak- 
ing uetabbeeadicla and courtesy to our sub- 
scription problems that I have myself 
tried to give, and that The Progressive 
Farmer in’ the will be just as 
worthy of the loyalty of our great “Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family” as it has been 
in the past. 


successor some 


future 


tu 


T do trust that when you see a bottle of 


Jasmine. Writing Ink or a package of 
Blue Girl Washing Bluing, you will re- 


member that this is the iine I am now 


selling and will think of me 
Wishing you one and al! every success, 
I remain. Cordially yours, 


Sie tte 


Manager Subscription Department. 


Editorial Comment.—The 
publishers of The Progressive Farmer 
during the twelve years of Mr. Mog- 
ford’s association with them have learned 
to appreciate im reasing measure his 
superb qualities and sterling character. 
Feeling as he does that a better business 
opportunity awatts him in his new work, 
we wish him the greatest success with tt 
—a wish in which we gaz our host of 
readers will join us. J. L. Mogford is a 
man of outstanding frankness, sincerity, 
and honesty. In an ivmialaaaees of 
nearly twenty years we have never yet 
heard anybody anywhere attribute a 
wrong motive to him. Here’s wishing 


editors and 


inc 


The Progressive Far: 


Are You Discouraged About 


MONEY 


To Meet High Living Costs? 


Write us immediately and learn 
how a family of three workers 
male or female, 14 years or older, 
easily averages 


$2,400.00 Per Year 


in our modern plant. 
Larger Families Earn More in 
Proportion. 
48 TO 50 HOURS A WEEK 


at light, pleasant work under best 
of working conditions. Modern, 
attractive homes at very low rents. 


PERMANENT POSITIONS 
White Families Only. 


Send for free illustrated folder 


4 


and application blank. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
of America, Dept. F Hopewell, Va. 


“ 





















ROOFING | 


mime ¥ 5-V CRIMP ROOFING, 
to 12 feet long. 
GALY, ANIZED SHINGLES 
PAINTED TIN SHINGLES 
RIDGE ROLL. VALLEY. GU 
DOWN SPOUTS. 
Slate Surfaced Roofing...... 2.33 a roll 
Shingle Roti Saaene boseecece 3.75 a roll 
a Roofing 
$i. Liss. 2-p ply, $1.40; 3-ply, $1.75. 
Ruberoid Strip Asphalt Shingles $6.00 2 square 


Flex-A-Tile 4-siab Asphalt Shingles $6.00 a square 
Flex-A-Tile individual Asphalt 
Shingles $6.50 a square 
Richardson ‘Wall Board—48 in. “wide, 6, 7. 8 9, | 
10 and {2 ft. long, $3.50 a 100 square feet. 
our goods are nationally advertised branda, 
new stock, guaranteed quality. M 
juy from us and eave the difference in freight 


BUDD-PIPER ROOFING CO., 
DURHAM, N. C. 2 


All 





Pisin 





























PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
r _BERKSHIRES 
r- — 
SPECIAL 
BERKSHIRE SALE 
We have just issued a new Sale 
wist giving full descriptions and 
prices on all ages from pigs 
matured animals. 
If you are just starting a herd « 
need some new blood, send for 
this list. It contains some rare 
bargains, 
PINEHURST FARM, | 
s LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. | 
y, 

















_DUROC-JERSEYS 


ate “ DUROCS 


private sales during May. We 4 
numt ver of Spring Pigs, $25 and 
your wants or visit the farm 


puROC FARM, McCULLERS, N. © 





Scan 





JORDAN'S 





____.._ HOLSTEINS 


— ‘Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 


Al hare yearly cords. A. B.S. O. testing 
pati inal any years. King Segis-Ormst 


breeding. “S 
TURNER, Manager, 
Holiins Coliege, Virginia 


JOS. A. 
Department F, 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
QUALITY CHICKS—Bottom Prices 

















— Recs rd Layers — Live ae. Nae » 

row hit 1Orns: per $3.50; 50, , $6; 109 
$10: 500, Ay c Reds. td Orpinigt yns, Whita 
Wyandottes: 25, ; 50, $6. 50; 100, $12; 500, $5” 





Twenty Thousand Chicks Each Wednesday 
By parcel post. 


C. A. NORMAN, Box 3013, KNOXVILLE, TENS 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 
Bred, vigorous, vy laying stock 
Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Lowest prices. Best quality. Prompt 
deliveries. Send Bo our large, illus- 
trated catalog. Poultry Ce., 
Box §-(3 Whadeor, Mo. 








arred Rocks, Rhode 


CHICKS — ttn 
Rocks and White Wyandottes, 
White and —— — lee ns, $8 

mated for high 








him great good luck! 


* KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky- 
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“NO TIME TO WORK” 











Editor H. W. Collingwood telling of a trip 
through the South in the darl ys just after 
the Civil War, says “At one plac 1 man 
and a boy sat out in front of a little tumble 
down house, just. simply loafir A n. 
tl nd worn, but with a flash of industrial 
fire in her, came to the door and scolded the 
man 1} use he yuld lo s e rk, She 
grav I a vod lecture, but l he did was 
to light his piy ind shrug | shoulders. He 
was an old_ oldier. He fought for his sec 
t » and fate having cided against him, 

it mo uld he do? So the woman took 
her head inside the door and wearily went 
at the work herself. After she had retired 
from the front the boy asked: 

“Say, pa, why don’t you go to work like 
ma says?” 

“Son, I ain’t got no time to work.” 


THE BARGAIN HUNTER 


A microscopic youth, with a penny clutched 
firmly in his moist hand, stood on tiptoe in 
front of a candy counter, inspecting the 
goods. Nothing seemed to please him and 
finally the clerk, in exasperation, said: 

“See here, young fellow, do you want to 
buy the whole world with a fence around it 
for a penny.” 

The prospective purchaser meditated a mo- 
ment and then replied: 


“Let’s see it.”—American Legion Weekly. 


HE HADN’T THOUGHT OF THAT 
A labor agitator was orating on a soap-box, 


Yes,” he snarled, “you're afraid to revolt. 
You're like the prodigal son. All you get to 
eat is the husks that the swine won’t touch. 


But pretty soon the husks will be gone. 
What’ll you do then?” 
“Why, eat the swine, of course,” cheerfully 


replied a young man in blue overalls, 
Exchange. 
HE WON THE MONEY 
“Where is the Grand Hotel’? said the trav- 
eler briskly to a boy lying full-length on a 
bale of cotton. 


The boy’s eyes were rolled to indicate the 


direction and he drawled slowly, “Ovah 
theah.” 

“If you can act any lazier than that,” said 
the traveler, “I'll give you 50 cents.” 

“Well,” said the boy without moving, “put 


it in my pocket.”—Exchange, 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
Wit AT is the oldest coupler in use? 
2. What the difference between the 
North and South Poles? 
3. When there only 


is 


were two vowels? 


Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
HAT was ? The 
alphabet 
2. What 
single letter, 
Untied, united. 
3. Why is a baby like a sheaf of wheat? 
first cradled, then threshed, and 
becomes the flower of the family. 


the best bet ever made 


word is it, whict 


becomes its own of 


ring a 
: ite? 
posites 


It 
finally 


is 





| HAMBONE S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 














(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





I AIN’ MIN’ GIVIN’ UP 
T’ DE OLE OMAN IN A 
ARGUMINT, BUT WHUT 
MAKE ME MAD, SHES 


RIGHT So MUCHS!! 
sis ual 






























AME or, 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Paper say ‘nother man done got shot 
fum ‘Ambush’ Lawdy! dat ‘ar ‘AinbusW’ 
mus’ bea bad place! 





Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
The above rate applies to the Carolinas- 


Virginia Edition—100,000 Circulation. 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


State 






































BERKSHIRES 
Purebr Berkshires. G. ¢ Stu art, istover, S. “C. 
f Qua A t SS 
w Market, Va 
Roars | 1 Gilt Sy V 
ua ah & i New Math 
a Yod f irge pe I shire pigs. 
boar o m hs I M, Yoder, 
ss Ani \ 
Sale-—10 good registered Rx rkshire boars. 4 weigh 
m 150 to 170 Ms.: 25 registered Berkshire pigs, 
8 to 10 weeks old: also 16 open gilts from 
100 to 200 hs. each Apply Bayville Lyin- 
haven, Va., W. N. Chamings Manager 
CHESTER WHITES 
Now is the time to start with C { 
utility breed. Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Mis 
DUROC.JERSEYS 
Fine Registered Duroc Pigs -Best breeding. “Mrs. 
B. G. Jones, Buckner, Va 
Registered Duroc-Jerseys Choice breeding. Bred 
gilts, pigs, all ages. Prices reasonable, d. Alex- 
ander, Fairfield, Va. 


__POLAND-CHINAS 


« Redistered Big Type Poland- Chinas—3- my mths pigs, 





$15. H. B. Robers: m, Robersonville, 
Revlstered ‘Big Type Poland-Chinas —3-months-old 
pigs, $15. A. E. Smith, Rober- 


Fall boars, bred gilts. 
gonville, N. C, 

100 Head—From registered, 
jing. Bred gilts, service 
Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. 


GUERNSEYS 





hig type, 


Western breed- 
boars, pigs. Mt 


Pleasant 









































For Sale—One Guernsey Cow, 8 Guernsey Heifers 
and 2 Guernsey Bulls. C. C. Hagler, Concord, N. ¢ 
Route 6 

30 High-grade Guernsey Heifers--Some close spring- 

$50. One prize winner registered bull, $5. W 
Hundley, Boydton, Va 

Guernseys for Sale—10 fresh grade Guerusey, 20 
high-grade heifers, and 15 registered Guernsey cows 
and heifers. J. J. McDaniel, Cornwell, S. ©. 

HEREFORDS 

Purebred Hereford Bull Calf—Best breeding. George 

S. Goodwin, Buckuer, Va. 
HOLSTEINS 

Splendidly Bred Young een Bulls and Heifers 
for Sale—Prices right. J. > Taylor, Orange ya 

25 Holstein Heifers and ¥ vur i‘ Cows — 50 a 

Reef grade steers, one 22-year-old, $1,000 Elm Hill 
Boydton, Va 

JERSEYS 

For Sale-— Registered Jersey Cows and Heifers 

W. G. Rinck, Lineointon, N. C 





Sale—From Regi 


Jerseys--Young Stock for ! of 
Oakwood Farm, R. L 


Merit dams. Write for ween, 


ster 















































Shuford, Prop., Newton, N. © 
Three High grade Jersey ‘ each Te ris- 
tered buli calves, ¢ each. 6 stered Duroc-Jersey 
pigs, horn March i6th, $15 each. Chas. FP. Chezik, 
Disputanta, Va. 
~~ RED POLLS © 
Best for the Sou th—Dual Purpose Red Polled Cat- 
tle ef, milk ‘rite us your wants. Oak Grove 
Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, Va.. Halifax County 
SHORTHORNS 
Registered Shorthorns—We offer for sale young heif - 
ers and bulls, a few cows, good milkers. Write us or 
come to see us. Meadow View Farm, Drawer 397, 
Salisbury a. oe 
SHEEP 
Choice Shropshire Rams, ~ Don ald Gree “Oakland, 
Illinois. 
Shropshire Buck Lambs for Sale—Purebred J Fr. 
Relanga, Creswell G 
Shrops Rams and Ram Lam bs—Best of bree i 
Sher ian aks Farms, New Market, Va. 
TWO OR MORE “BREEDS 
ding Stock-—Sl hort rat 
c-Jerseys, all ag Write for 
desce iv and Hlevenerland Farn 
& Montes & Ve 
ee 
DOGS 
Reis d e Collie Pups. Mrs. 
Sprott, Alabar 
Wanted —T «i 
ane Setters it 
I ir 
$5; females, $3. ¢ 





For Sale 
Frank.” C€. 1] 

Purebred W 
$7 


0; females 








red Pup § 
Nighthour 


Teantiful Male Coon 
( stork, $1 Ca 


























_ POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 








breeders, $1.25 each; breeding cock 
day-old chicks, $11 per 100 Our 
exhorus are great wiuter layers. Troutville Poultry 
Farm, Troutville, Va, 


































































(15) 677 
50 Purebred Brown Leghorn Pulleis—March hatch- 
ed, $1. 10 each. Mrs. Alvin Robertson, Bedfi wa, a FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS ie deeieaieanl aeadl tes te cae Gilien ak te 
aw dot r > at as 
Thompson's Direct a ae: a ae: — or 12 days be is scheduled to appear 7 
Rock Eggs—15, $1.75; 30, 3; 50 4.75; 100, $9, - - a 
postpaid. Mountainview Farm, Jonesville, Va. NORTH C AROLINA | 
RHODE ISLAND REDS For Sale—Farm, 1 Acres—In good neig i 
Np at Ee ~~ 2" n i i i i Purt i - 
Purebred Rhode Island Reds for Sale. Mrs. Johu mation - of Ee. a - , 
Robin Greer, 8. - - -_ 
BABY CHICKS —i a 
Chick talog and particulars free, Qu er, ( 
deliv ( het Ls — _ ~ - - 
Good ¢ and » | S Also 
Everlay rm Baby Chicks i I) fart ge \ . 
} formohien’s Ww. F. ¢ I 107 \ 
1 Prices reduced. Also cockerels, tt — — — — —— 
id I eS ae nS Te OTHER STATES 
hat ‘ - * I i Whit Text (ijare R 1 ~ ¥ \ “oO I Riv \ l 
Stra I guaranteed. I ! t : M : 
$3.50 , w, $1 Georgia Leghorn = : . I . 
] Madi a I I . ( 
— - _—-—-— ~ —_-———- — d ve, ¢ \ ~ I 
thicl W ohit Drown i Bu Lez 10 — 
Barred 1 Buff Recks, 1 Reds, } Wy: elightful I l ib A 1150 o1 
lic; mixed, 8c. § al prices on 500 or 1,000. Ord t rapt t Ss, 8 ; | 
from thi vertisement or wr for cireu The you can ¢ L ' apy co 
Richtield H hery, Richfield, Pa na eal ; 1 ly tow 
panna’ : - uctive , i? 
Vigorous Strong Hatched S.C. White iby H cae 7 it } 7 oO . 
Chicks (Young's Strain) ‘rom select u- $1,500, par ’ Detai } : 
sands ready shipment every wee j " farm hom wT), pa I » Ce 
f unt, 100 per cent farm hor , nu | Cop 
25: $6.50 per 50; $12 per 100 Farm’ Agency, 1210 GE Graha Ride 
Twelfth season, Carl Gililand, PE la ’ 
~ LOUISIA A 
PLANTS Mississippi Bottom Land at $50—Will se ‘sell 
quantity of cleared land in Madison Parish 





POTATO—TOM ATO—CABBAGE—COLLARD 


deadline Potato Plants—$1. 40 1,000. Fred Murray, 











Catawha 
Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants — $1 1,000. 
Bram ien Bros., Baxley, Ga, S 
Cabbaxe and Collard $1 per 1,000, delivered. 
Varina Plant Co., Varina, ‘ ; 
Cabbage, Tomato and Potato Plants-- $1.25 1,000, 
paid Lambe rt _Murray Cla 














Cab base e 
Lilydale” F arm, “Mince: al 

Rico Pr tate Plants—2 000, S180 
&8 50; 100,000, $75. C x Cooper, 


el 


Springs, N. C. 






f.000, 
B axle y 


Porto 
10, 000, | 


Porto 0 Rico 


= 1,000 


fully 


$1 
cted 


in lots 
guaranteed 


per 
ana 


‘Potato 
up; 







2.000 and 








1,000, 
Medlin 


Rico Plants-—$1.50 
Quick , shipments, 
c 





By express, $ 
Pineville, N. 
Cabbage, Collard and 
rieties. Mailed, postpaid, 
pressed, ¢ Walter Parks 
Rico Potato 
Postpaid, 
price. 


postpaid 

Plant Farm, aoe ae a ae 

Tomato Plants—Leading va- 

250, 50c; 500, 75ce; 1,000 ex- 
Pisgah, N. C 





Main 
1,000, 
+ om 


Plants and Good 
400, $1; collect 
Thomasville Plant 


_ Improved Porto 
) Tomato Plants 
Pepper, same 
Thomasrille, Ga 

Nice Cabbage Plants—Ready now and_all 
summer. Wakefields and Flat Dutch. Postpaid: 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50. Collect: 1,000, $1, Thomasville Plant 
Co., Thomasvil lle, Ga. 


” Hani ‘Collards 





Extra 











Heading and Late Cabbage 
planting; 100, 5 300, The; 500, $1; 1, 
postpaid Satisfac ion guaranteed or money 
Dixie Plant Co., Frank! Va 

Heading Collards— 100. ~ 50c, - 300, 
000, S1.50 Ni w is time setting col- 
» cabbage Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Farm Franklin, Va. 
Porto Rico 


ar of 


bie ady for 
D0, $1.50, 
refunded 











Lute ¢ abbage and 
Tre: 500, $l; 1 
Jards nd late 
Ri verside Plant 


Five Million 
Plants—-Government inspected, 
1.000; $1 1,000 in 5,000 lots or 
prompt shipment, Rush order. 
Valdosta, Ga 

Fine 
Nee 
re a 
$1.75; 
Grove 


Porto Rico 


Potato 
$1.10 
plants, 
Plant Farms, 


Genuine Sweet 


disease 





more Se! 
Southern 





Plants-——-For late 
orders 
1,000, 


Maple 


Cabbage and Cabbage Collard 

Best varieties grown All ali 
rompthy Posts , «; 
10 000 express Quick 
Farms, Franklin 


ssatisfied 
WO, $1; 


delivery. 











Va. 


Potato Plants—Glohe 
Plants--$1 per 1,000, charges 

prepale Bermuda plants 
paid We ean now make 3 

Kendall Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga 





and New Stone 
collect; 1.50 per 
$1 per 1,006, 


mpt shipments 


‘omato, Cabbage and Collard Plants 

f varieties 100, $1; 1,000 
5,000 expressed, $6. Trans- 
Porto 


collect. Springdale Farm, 








~ PECANS 


re, Shade, B 


and Delicious 


eauty 
S oncord 


wanted, ( 








e, 1-15 3udded and 

r Ie Sale sargest 

" } é gu t } > - 

list f Bass I un Comy Lum 

You to W Fre 
ilo All kit 





trees, 
expre freixht, or 
‘o., Box 108, Clevel and, 
















eans-—-All 


Seed Cx 





varieties, 
Gaffney 


‘e Meed- Amber i Orange Cane Seed—\ 















$2 50 pa per bu 


Irish Potatoes—Late seed, Peach B 


W Va- 
ash v 1 order, M. E. Winst 



































25 miles west of ny eKsburg, ee One-tentl 
balance annu installments, 6 Der cent 

é nually; ane tae liar with mixe 

ecusts mec 1 to manual Jaber, or wiil 
r em $s, giving option to buy at 
$50. Soil seeone 4 to none Well protected from over 
flow Admit ab ily ! f Ifa, eorn and cotton 
vel road school at Tallulah, "3 
Exceltent ities. h is not phi- 
Janthropy. We e downers " it to 
our interest to estab nummber of such farmers 
in our community. Blair, Manager, Tallujah, 
le uisian a. 

Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand— 
On credit ‘osition guaranteed. Kdwards Business 
College Winston N, &; High Point, N. C 

~~ Wanted -Y¥« oung Men to Learn the B arber Trade~ 
Rest college in the South. Jobs awaiting our graduates, 
c Charlotte a ‘olle ge, 


Bart r Charlotte, N c, 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


“AN “Men, Women, , Boys, | Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions--$117-$190, traveling or 
Stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
immec tik diate ly. 

















Ear arn mn $110 to $250 3 Monthly, Expen ses Paid, ‘as Rail- 
way Traffic Inspector Position guaranteed after three 
months’ spare time study or money refunded. Excel- 
lent opportunities Write for Free Booklet G-92. 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, iy ie 

AGENTS 

Fruit Trees—We have them. gems wanted, Terms 
right Concord Nurseries, Dep 25, Concord, Ga. 

Agent —Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell “Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Colletie Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701 . Amste erdam, N. a 

SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Saleamen — Pro fitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line ba r farmers, teachers and others, 
Permanent job for d ers Write today for 
terms. __ Concord } Nurs ries, Dep 25, Concord, Ga. 


MACHINERY 


Saw Mills, Shit Mi lis, Water Wheels. A. A. 


vale 












































DeLoach Co., Atlanta, Ga 

One 84-foot Galvanized Steel wer lete For 
supporting 10,000-gallon tank, n it) price 
$400. First-class Shape, Virginia Machi & Well 
a Richmond, 

delivered. 

ess Co., 
Army ? 

press 

W W 
Cal h Nu t 
hever ible; ot 
Kents Kas ( ’ 

BEES 

Three B Italian ons 8—31.25 ¢ ach, ( 1rolina 

Bee Co Grahi zm), N. C 
~ CALCIUM _ARSENATE ~ 

Caleium te 100-. 5 drur 
? “W ’ it Wr prices 
ni ‘ ey, 

Wanted—More Cream Shippers—Can use your cream 
all year round Promg mid accu ‘ elu Ship 
us Catawba Creamer Companys Hic y N. 

DRAIN TILE 

oncrete Drain Tile—All sizes in stock. Slauxhter 

Culvert Company, Kaleigh, N.C 
HONEY 

Fancy Comb Hone om $2, postpaid ™ 
$1.25 Yr. ln Ma ‘ har Ss. ¢ 
F ie Honey eh ML nreed; 

$9. J. O. Ha an, Fargo, 





_OYSTER SHEL LS 
nt, $1 




















































— — — ve r Ser no money, when received 
s— Loo } uul Peach Blow for € H money, pay en TEC 
and July plant ite for price, Georgia- » Growe rs, May d, Ky eet 
’ See( c ; s. ¢ —— - _ 
Fh soe Be : - VINEGAR 
Lockout Mountain Potato es Sound, unshriveled, —_ gga SRE - 
not cold 6t race, 50-1b. bushel, $1. standard Vinegar—-White and Red-—-50-gallon barreis, 16¢ 
bushel, $2. Simpson & Ry Seedsine n, Dutord: ts gallon. JL. E trison, Dublin, Ga 
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mee) tO any man or woman. 


count for 


most”. This 


should work toward. 


Not many young men and women find it 
easy to mix with people, especially with those 
advantages than them- 
college offers the best oppor- | 
tunity to obtain such training, and it is of- 
fered at the time when young men and women 
are most susceptible to this development | 


who have had better 
selves. 


Thousands of young men 


The 


HE ability to co-operate or work with 
other people is an invaluable possession 
It is essential to 
anyone who wants “to invest life where it will 
is the ideal ambition 
and is the goal thatevery true man and woman 


and women go | 
and retiring, 


to college, awkward, shy, timid, 


with little or 


no self-assur% 
genius for social contact, simply because their 
circle of acquaintance has been very limited. 
At college they find themselves surrounded 
by hundreds of classmates, many of them from 


ince 


different sections and states. 


some gift of personality and family 
ground that is valuable. 





and lacking all 


} 
| 
| 
| 
Each one brings | 
| 
Unconsciously by | 


CO-OPERATION AND 
COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS 








back - 
















everyday association the student’s shyness dis- 
appears and he or she takes on some of the 
good qualities exemplified by his or her class- 
mates. 


On graduation, these same shy and back- 
ward young men or women have not only 
been given the most valuable sort of training 
for life but feel at home in practically any 
situation. ‘Their friends recognize the change 
and they feel it themselves. 


Friendships formed at college last through- 
out life. No matter where you go after lea\ 
ing college, you will seldom be a stranger 
or fail to find some college friend with 
whom you will have an understanding 
common. 


Your social development and the invalu 
able friendships formed are well worth the 
time and money spent on a college education. 
Ask any graduate what he would give in 
exchange for his college friends. Then write 


such of the schools listed below as you are 
interested in, asking for catalog and list of 


courses each has to offer. 








UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
OF 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 


WOMEN 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


AGRICULTURE AND 
ENGINEERING 





FOR 


College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Durham, N. C. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE (Women) 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF DUE WEST, 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 





Raleigh, N. C. 


Due West, S. C. 


Blacksburg, Va. 









MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


(Women) 
Abingdon, Va. 


UNIVERSITY OF VI 


Charlottesville, Va. 


SALEM COLLEGE ( 
SALEM ACADEMY 


Winston-Salem, N. 








FLORA MacDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 





WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


RGINIA 
Lexington, Va 


ERSKINE COLLEGE 


Women) 
Due West, S. C. 


(Girls) 
Cc. LENOIR COLLEGE 
Hickory, N. C. 


QUEENS COLLEGE (Women) 


Charlotte, N. C. 


GUILFORD COLL 


Guilford College, N. C. 


DAVIDSON COLL 


Davidson, N. C. 


ANDERSON COLLEGE 





Anderson, S. C. 


ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Wilson, N. C. 
EGE : 








JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR GIRLS: 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PEACE INSTITUTE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


EGE 





(Women) 
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